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| Whispering through the far- 
Take back inte thy bosom, Earth, | Duty stern may bid us sever, \ ’ 
This joyous, May-eyed morrow, Tears bedew our parted lot ; a 


Yet these flowers shall murmur ever, 
‘Ah, furget—forget me not !’ 


List, beloved ! what it sayeth ; 4 


The gentlest child that ever Mirth 
Gave to be rear’d by Sorrow. 
Tis hard—while rays half green. half gold, 


Through vernal bowers are burning. List each blossom’s whispered sound ! 4 
And streams their diamond murrors hold As its lowly head it layeth ie 
To Summer's face returning— On the dew-besprinkled ground. 
To say, We’re thankful that His sleep btm Bethink ! each dewdrop is a tear, Mae 
Shall never more be lighter, That brims its dark b ve eves ; ra 
In whose sweet tongued companionship Remember—when you wander near— en 
Stream, bower, and beam grew brighter! * Forget me not’ it sighs ! a 
But all the more intensely true | [The exquisite German legend of the origin of this humble flower's touching : 
His soul gave out each feature name, Is known to many—perhaps not to all. A lover and his mistress were “aa 
Of elemental Love—each hue walking on the steep banks of a rapid river: the lady was struck by the Y 
And grace of golden Nature, beauty of a little flower, new to her. and growing on the sharpest declivity of aa 
The deeper still beneath it all \the almost perpendicular bank. ‘The veronica, according to some, the mouse e 
Lurk’d the keen jags of Anguish ; ear, as others say, was the plant, to obtain which for his beloved, the young tig 
The more the Jaurels clasp'd his brow, nan unmediately sprang down the cliff to secure the treasure. At the moment i 
Their poison made it languish. \when the prize was won, the earthiga®e way under the lover's tread who, in se 
Seem’d it that like the Nighingale ithe act of falling. threw the flower A@wards his mistress, uttering the words, 
Of his own mournful singing, \* Forget me not,’ aod was precipitated into the foaming current, which bore S 
The tenderer would his song prevail him many miles from the spot of th® catastrophe. The vody being found, was x4 
While must the thorn was stinging. - |\fol owed and bome to the grave by bis affianced bride and her companions, ar- cx 


‘rayed in white, and scattering flowers of the ‘ forget-me-not’ along their 
mournful path. This flower is a favourite subject among German poets } 


So never to the Desert-worn 
Did fount bring freshness deeper, 


Than that his placid rest this morn . 
the A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON. 
That rest may lap his weary head | Comprising Incidents, official and personal, from 1819 to 1825: amongst the 
Where charnels choke the city, former, Negotiations on the Oregon Territory, and other unsettled questions 
' 


Series. 2 vols. Beutley. 


The wren shall wake its ditty : 
It was in 1833 that the first part of this work was published. Mr. Rush 


Or where, mid woodlands, by his bed | between the United States and Great Britavzn. By Richard Rusu. Second 
But near or far, while evening's star 


Is dear to hearts regretting. ‘then expressed a doubt whether i would — ; and, contrary to all 
Around that spot adiniring Thought , | literary experience, though the work was well ved by the public. the doubt 
Shall hover unforgetting. seemed likely to turn out something more than mere words. Here, however, 


is the continuation—but published under special circumstances ; published be- 
cause the political horizon is just now overcast,—because international questions 
of assumed importance to America and England must, ere long, come under 
discussion, —because each nation is excited, und therefore little likely to do 
justice to the other—aud in the hope that the account here given of former ne- 
gotiations, and of the good feeling with which they were conducted, may con- 


* * 


Dead Worshipper of Dian’s face, 
In solitary places 

Shalt thou no more steal, as of yore, 
To meet her white embraces! 


u 

Is bp te allay angry passions. These are geucrovs and noble motives, 

Lost their sweet influences ! | Of no one with whom he was officially associated, does Mr. Rush speak with oe 
No!—by the meatal night untamed ihigher respect than of Lord Castlereagh. He refers over and over again to a 

Thou took’st to Death's dark portal, \his intercourse with his Lordship, and to the honour, candour. and liberality 3 
The joy of the wide universe Neaptbcus ne negotiations were carried on. Thus, on the 23rd March, 1819, , 

‘ 

Is now to the pereet! : “The vote of the House of Representatives, refusing to pass censure on a 
How fierce contrasts the city’s roar General Jackson, has produced a slight depression in the English funds. The Sabi 

With thy new conquer'd Quiet ! {newspapers break out into violent language. Some of them in attempting to Be 
This stunning hell of wheels that pour ‘account for the injustice and ferocity with which, as they say, it brands our he fc 

With princes to their riot,— character, insist that it must arise from the existence of negro slavery among Ys 
Loud clash the crowds—the very clouds us. The Morning Chronicle, a journal of deservedly high cheracter with the <3 

With thunder-noise are shaken, | Whigs, seems of this opinion. Strange opinion! when the southern planters ri 
While pale, and mute, and cold, afar ‘in the states where slavery exists as planted by the laws of England, yield to og 


» 


‘no pee of our population in solid virtues, and in all the elemenis whic go to 
ma 


e up that high character—the gentleman That Washington was the growth 


Thou liest, men-forsaken. 
Hot Life reeks on, nor recks that One 


—The playful, human-hearted— of our southern soil, ought, of itself, to save it from such inconsiderate denun- 
Who lent its clay less earthiness ciations, March 25. News arrives of the cession of the Floridas by Spain to 
1s just from earth departed. the United States. The English rans raise a clamor, charging ambition and 
_— irapacity vpon the United States. hey say nothing of the acquisitions which 

THE FORGET ME NOT. |England has been making in all parts of the globe, by her arms or policy, since 


the days of Elizabeth and Cromwell. Even if we were to show some tincture 
of this quality, still, as her own children, disposed to act in her own spirit, ber 
journalists might make allowances; but, in fact, we acquire Florida by fair 
treaty ; we give Spam the guid pro quo to the uttermost farthing ; and the last 
thing that I anticipate is complaint from a mind like Lord Castlereagh. I will 
go farther. In the preceding volume of this work I have borne testimony to 
what I believe to have been the liberal views of this Foreign Secretary of Eng- 
land in regard to the relations between our two countries ; and I now desire to 
do it again, on authentic grounds. The convention of last Uctober produced 
complaint among portions of the people, both of England and the United States ; 
as is apt to be the case after all treaties between ambitious nations approaching, 
in any points, to rivalry. There were parts of the convention not relished on 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


Silent o'er the fountain gleaming, 

In the silvery moonlight hour, 
Bright and beauteous in its seeming, 
Waves a friendly fragile flower. 
Never let it be mistaken ; 

Blue—as heaven's own blessed eye, 
By no envious clouds o’ertaken 
When it laughs through all the sky. 
Flower of heaven's divinest hue ! 
Symbol of affection true ! 


Whisper to the poor hesrt-broken our side ; and those who were interested in the British North American fish- 
Consvlation—heaven-spoken ! eries, clamored exceedingly at the article about the fisheries, alleging that Eng- 
Loved one !—like the star of morning land had surrendered everything to the United States, They even asked pe- 
Are thine eyes—so mild and fair— cuniary indemnification from the English Government for what it had given up. 
Tnnocence with light adorning Lord Castiereagh, in alluding to these clamours, said to me, that bis Govern- 
Their pure radiance everywhere ! ment was unmoved by them ; and that he thought it of less moment which of 
Maiden mine ! attend my lay : the parties gained a little more or lost a little more by the compact, than that 
Be this flow’ret ne’er forgot— difficult a point should be adjusted, and the harmony of the two countries, 
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£0 far, be made secure ; adding his belief, on full examination, that each party| hot not at an appointed time. To this effect he expressed himself, though | 
had gained every substantial advantage needed This was true wisdom. | did |» injustice to his language. Foremos as a speaker in the House of Commons 
not fail to communicate his sentiments to my Government. Out door clamor is |for his day, perhaps in its most brilliant sphere of oratory, I listened with in- 
little aware of the difficulties which Governments often experience in arranging jterest whilst such a master casually alluded to its rules. I spoke of the House 
reat nations ; and too little inclined to ask, whether of Lords; remarking, that in that body, inceed, ! had anticipated a siyle of 
than determine to face ali speaking somewhat more like couversation, not only from its fewer numbers 
t.”” |jout component materials; but that,to my observation, as yet its oratory 

_ seemed rather elaborate and ambitious, with much that would seem to ind cate 
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clashing interests between g ) 
it is not better, sometimes, for each to abate a little, 
the consequences of standing out too stiffly on ground taken at firs 


On another occasion Lord Castlereagh observed — 
*: Let us strive so to regulate our intercourse in all respects, as that each na- 
tion may be able to do its utmost towards making the otter rich and happy” | 
Would that all negotiations were left to such men, or men agreeing in such 
principles. There was a like clamor about the more and the less in the Ash- 
burton treaty. ‘The answer by the negotiators might have been the same :—it) 
is of less moment which of the parties gained a little more or lost a little more,, 
so that the harmony of the countries was made secure. 
We inay as well follow up this passage with a speculation on English dinner 
parties, suggested by ove at Foot’s Cray, Lord Castlereagh’s country seat :— 
“Jt was now ten oclock. Our carriages were all in waiting, the night was 
fine, the road good, and we got back to town at midnight from this agreeable 
dinner party ; a delightful form of society of which the English are chiefly, 
fond, and all the unwritten arcana of which they understand ; a form of society. 
where restraint and ease go hand in hand, to unite the pleasures of conversation 
in its lighter spheres with the rational enjoyments of the table, heightening} 
and refi.ing both; and where, as the condition of the conversation being geu- 
eral, there must be a disciplined forbearance, under the golden requisition of, 
which none talk too much. This indeed, points to a high state of manners ; 
and what training to produce it! How often have the young and unpractised, 
held back, where all are listening while only one s aks, lest they should fail, 
in the apt thought and proper expression of it! These are sensibilities, this 
the kind of culture, out of which such society grows, until at last, as the effec: 
of both, it becomes an enconstrained and natural scene, where there is no jar- 
ring, blended with one of intellectual accomplishments and grace ; a scene not 
for conflict of minds, not for bending the bow of Ulysses, but for easy colloquy 
and reciprocal pleasure ; where the strife is that of concession, if there be any 
strife ; where some minds, to be sure, will be superior to others ; some able to. 
sparkle and others not ; but none straggling for mastery, or breathing a con 
tentious spirit ; where wit itself must be as the lightning of a summer's eve | 
ning, diffusing gleams which never burn.) To reconcile with all these restraints 
meptal enjoyments in a sphere peculiatly its own and eminently delightful, is 
the end aimed at, and are the general characteristics of dinner parties in Eng- 
land in their enlightened and polished circles.” 
An anecdote told at this dinner 1s too good to be passed over :— 
“It was mentioned, that two of the servants of the Persian Ambassador, 
having offended him lately in London, he applied to the British Government for 
permission to cut off their heads. On learning that it could not be granted, he 
ravely remonstrated ! In the sequel, be was ill able to comprehend how the’ 
aws of England could deny his request. Finding, however, that his hands, 
were tied up, he told his servants, ‘it was all one; they must consider their 
heads as being off, for off they would come when he got them back to Persia’ 
Other anecdotes were picsed wp at these dinners which are occasionally, 
worth recording. ‘The following is proof how secrets are kept—even where) 
secrecy is officially promised, as it always has been with respect to the property 
tax:— 
“T sat between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Lynedoch.| 
Speaking of the property-tax, the former mentioned that the four largest in-| 
comes in the kingdom, as returned under it while in operation, were those of 
the Duke of Northumberland, Earl Grosvenor, the Marquis of Stafford, and the: 
Earl of Bridgewater ; these. he said, were the richest Peers in England, and. 
there were no Commoners whose incomes were returned as large. They each 
went beyond one hundred thousand pounds, clear of everything Many incomes 
among the Peers, and several among Commoners of large landed estates, ap_ 
proached these in amount ; but none came up to them, according to the official 
returns.” 
On one occasion, when dining with the Duke of Wellington — 
The Duke “ remarked that the British army was the must expensive in Eu-) 
rope, and the Dutch next. General Moreau was spoken of, who fell at Dres- 


den. I said that when he was in the United States, I had once passed an 
evening in his company ; and that he spoke of bis sensations of delight on 
gaining his first victory, saying that he then ‘ felt on a level with his profession.’ 
‘The Duke remarked, that were he to speak of his feelings when it had been his 
fortune to gain a battle, he would say that they had generally been painful ; 
for there was grief for those who had fallen; and next, it imposed instantly, 
the necessity of doing more, as no commander could remain quiet after victory; 
a larger view open to him, often causing anxiety from the difficulties to be. 
overcome for insuring further advantages. I said that it was a remark of 
Moreau’s, made on the same occasion, that the fault with most commanders. 
however brave, was backwardness in taking the last step to bring on a battle 
especially when armies were !arge, arising from deep moral anxiety , and, after 
all, the uncertainties of the issue. The Duke said it was a just remark. The! 
Archduke Charles of Austria being spoken of, the Duke repeated in effect 
what I had heard him say to my distinguished countryman, General Harper of, 
Maryland—namely, that he probably had more military science than any of the 

nerals of Europe coutemporary with him. The conversation proceeding, | 
the Duke remarked, in this connexion, that a general might stand too much! 
upon the rules of science while an engagement was going on ; there could not, 
be too much attention to them in all his arrangements beforehand, ne said ; but, 
the battle once begun ‘the main thing to think of was bard fighting.’’’ 

At a dinver at the Marquis of Lansdowne’s the conversation turned on the 
House of Commons :— 

“ Alluding to the style of speaking in the House of Commons, Sir J. Mack- 
intosh characterived it by saying, that ‘the true light in which to consider it, 
was as animated conversation on public business :’ and he added, that it was 
‘rare for any speech to succeed in that body which was raised on any other 
basis.’” 

Tois was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Canning :— 

“IT mention te him Sir James Mackintosh's remark ; be accedes to it; says 
it is true as a general tule, that their speaking must take conversation asis 
basis, rather than anything studied, or stately. Tne House was a busin‘ss 
doing body, and the speaking must conform to its character: it was jelous of 
orosment in debate, which, if it came at all, must come as without conscious- 
ness. There must be method also; but this svould be felt in the effect, rather 

‘than seen in the manner ; no formal divisions, set exordiums or perorations, as 
the old rhetoricians taught, would do First, and last, and everywhere, you 


must aim at reasoning ; and if you.gould be eloquent, you might at any time, 


painstaking, in a degree beyond that which I had witnessed in the House of 
Commons He acquiesced ; but added, that some of its chief speakers had 
been formed in the House of Commons. | replied, that perhaps that might 
account for what had also struck me so far, in listening to the debates of each 
‘House—namely, that the average speaking among the Peers was best He 
agreed to it. as a present fact ; remarking, that another reason perhaps was, 


that the House of Peers, for its numbers, was better stocked with men tho- 


roughly educated.” 

There is a brief passage from the account of a visit to Holkham during the 
celebrated *“ sheep shearing,” as it was called :— 

“Of the social scene which goes hand in hand with it all, I hardly dare trust 
myself to speak, lest I should seem to exaggerate. The number of Mr. Coke's 
guests, meaning those lodged at his mansion, was, I believe, about fifty, com- 
vrebending those I have named and others, as I could scarcely know all in a 
visit of a week. But his friends and neighbours of the county of Norfolk, and 
other country gentlemen and visitors from paris of England farther off, arriving 
every morning after breakfast in carriages or on horseback during the contivu- 
ance of the scene under invitations from Mr. Coke to be present at it and stay 
tu dinner, amounted to about six hundred each day. On the second day I was 
informed that, including the home guests, covers were laid down for six hundred 
jand fifty. All were comfortably accommodated, and fared sumptuously. Holk- 
jbam House covers an acre of ground. Looking at it on one of the mornings 
with the Duke of Bedford and others, and viewing its imposing centre, froin 
which proceed four wings connected by corridors, the general conjecture seemed 
to be that such an edifice could scarcely be built at the present day for less 
than half a million of pounds sterling It was built, I understood, in the mid- 
dle or early part of last century, by Lord Leicester, who was many years in 
Italy. where he studied the models upon which, after his return to England, it 
waserected f the furniture in such a mansion, the paintings, tapestry, mir- 
rors, rural ornaments, and all else, it need but be said that it 1s adapted to the 
mansion ‘The library, of many thoussnd volumes, is a treasure. * * Of 
the manner in which Mr. Coke dispensed the hospitalities of the week, it would 
be impossible to say too much. All received from him the greatest attention 
and kindness. His landed property in Norfolk comprehends, I understood, more 
than thirty thousand acres, and he has estates in other parts of England. His 
income frum the whole ts rated, I believe, at £60,000 sterling a year, going 
higher when agricultural prices are bigh. On one of the days we were shown 
‘brough all the offices of the basement story of the house, and taken into the 
cellars. ‘The latter were filled with the abundant and various stores and wines 
‘0 have been expected at a country homes‘ead in England, long the seat of that 
species of hospitality where it would be hard to decide whether the eye is most 
struck with what is munificent, or the heart with what is kind. I had reason 
to know that, at Christmas and other seasons devoted to country festivities in 
England, although Holkham House was not indeed filled as I lately saw it, its 
hospralities were bravely kept up. Mr. Blakie, the steward of Mr. Coke, in- 
formed us that the annual cost of malt liquors used for the entire Holkham es- 
tablishment, including the working people out of dvors, as well as servants of 
the household, was £3000.”’ 

We shall conclude with a dinner at Gloucester Lodge, then the residence of 
Mr. Canning :— 

“Tt would not have been easy to assemble a company better fitted to make a 
dinner party agreeable, or to bave brought them together at a better moment. 
Parliament having just risen, Mr. Canning, and his two colleagues of the cabi 
net, Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Robinson, seemed like birds let out of a cage. 
‘There was much small talk, some of it very sprightly. Ten o'clock arriving, 
with little disposition to rise f om table, Wr. Canning proposed that we shouid 
play ‘ Tweoty Questions’ This was new to me and the other members of the 


|diplomatic corps present, though we had all been a good while in England. 


he game consisted in endeavours to find out your thoughts by asking twenty 
questions. The questions were tu be put plainly, though in the alternative if 
desired ; the answers to be also plain and direct. The object of your thoughts 
not to be an abstract idea, or anything so occult, or scientific, or technical, as 
not to be supposed to enter into the knowledge of the company ; but something 
well known to the present day, or to general history. It might be any name of 


renown, ancient or modern, man or woman ; or any work or memorial of art _ 


well known, but not a mere event, as a battle, for instance. These were men- 
tioned as among the general rules of the game, serving to denote its character. 
It was agreed tnat Mr. Canning, assisted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who sat next to him, should put the questions; and that f, assisted by Lord 
Granville, who sat next to me, should give the answers. Lord Granville and 
myself were, consequently, to have the thought or secret in common ; and it 
was well understood, that the discovery of it, if made, was to be the fair result 
of mental inference from the questions and answers, not of signs passing, or 
hocus pocus of any description. With these as the preliminaries, and the par- 
ties sitting face to face, on opposite sides of the table, we began the battle. 


* First question (by Mr. Canning )—Does what you have thought of belong 
to the animal or vegetable kingdom! Answer—to the vegetable 

question.—Is it manufactured, or unmanufactured? Manufac- 
tured. 

‘* Third.—Is it a solid or a liquid! A solid [How could it be a liquid, said 
one of the company, slyly, unless vegetable soup !] 

“ Fourth.—lIs it a thing entire in itself, or in parts! Entire. 

“ Fifth —Is it for private use or public? Public. 

“ Sixth. —Does it exist in England, or out of it? In England. 

* Seventh.—Is it single, or are there others of the same kind? Single. 

* Eighth.—Is it historical, or only existent at present? Both. 

** Ninth —For ornament or vse? Both. 

“Tenth —Has it any connexion with the person of the King? No. 

“ Eleventh.—!s it carried, or does it support itself? The former. 

“ Twelfth.—Does it pass by succession? [Neither Lord Granville nor my- 
self being quite certain on this point, the question was not answered ; but, as 
it was thought that the very hesitation to answer might serve to shed light upon 
the secret, it was agreed that the question should be counted as one, in the 


progress of the game.] 
Wes is used at the coronation? Yes, 


| 
| 
| 
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“« Fourteenth.—In the Hall or Abbey’ Probably in both: certainly in the land how the sink is to be made burnin’ hot for the three informers; and the 
Hall jnames of the same is Pearson, Miles, an’ Shamus Ryan—an’ the last is the 


“ Fifteenth.—Does it belong specially to the ceremony of the coronation, “eam of all.” 


is it used at other times? It is used at other times. Satisfied with having shot his bolt, the ballad-singer passed on, leaving Ryan 
“ Sixteenth —Is it exclusively of a vegetable nature, or is it not, in some) /as usual, apparently tranquil and unharmed. After some time, he left his suli- 
parts, a compound of a vegetable and a mineral? Exclusively of a vegetable \ude—if oue can be said to do so who bears solitude with him into the most 
nature. ; ; ' crowded places, and walked in the direction in which he had seen the ballad- 
« Seventeenth.—What is its shape? [This question was objected to as too singer proceeding. His design was simply to regale himself with the abusive 
particular; and the company inclining to think so, it was withdrawn; but Mr. epithets sure to be bestowed upon him in the song, and to indulge a morbid 
Canning saying it would be hard upon him to count it, as it was withdrawn, feeling and gloomy fancy, in the image which would be, he was aware, called 
the decision was in his favour on that point, and it was not counted. ]} ‘up before him. The scene and the incidents were somewhat different from his 
“ Seventeenth (repeated. )—lIs it decorated or simple’ (We made a stand anticipations. 
against this question also as too particular; but the company not inclining to) At some little distance from him, where, in a few straggling houses, town 
sustain us this time, I had to answer it, and said that it was simple ] jjand country met together, he saw the group with which, as usual, the songster 
“ Kighteenth.—lIs it used in the ordinary ceremonial of the House of Com-| was environed ; but beyood them, descending a hill, at the foot of which the 
mons, or House of Lords! No. ; _/performer had taken his station, there was a youth of tall stature, covered with 
** Nineteenth —Is it ever used by either House! No. ‘the dust of a summer day’s jouruey. Ryan did not, for an instant, fail to re- 


“ Twentieth.—Is it generally stationary or movable? Movable. The whole’ 
number of questions being now exhausted, there was a dead pause. The in 
terest had gone on increasing as the game advanced, until, coming to the last 
question, it grew to be like neck and neck at the close of a race. Mr. Canning 
was evidently under concern lest he should be foiled, as by the law of the game 
he would have been, if he had not now solved the enigma. He sat silent fora’ 
minute or two ; then, rolling his rich eve about, and with his countenance a lit- 
tle anxious, and in an accent by no means over-confident, he exclaimed, ‘I 
think it must be the wand of the Lord High-Steward !’ And it was—EVEN so 
This wand is a long, plain, white staff, not much thicker than your middle finger. 
and, as such, justifies all the answers given. In answering the ninth question, 
Lord Granville and I, who conferred together in a whisper, as to all answers! 
not at once obvious, remembered that some quaint old English writers say that 
the Lord High-Steward carried his staff to beat off intruders from his Majes-, 


cognize his brocher, and groaned aloud as he thought of the salute with which 
ue was to be welcomed into Waterford. To himself the slanderous ballad was 
as nothing ; but in the presence of his brother, his old sensations revived into 
their first freshness, and he shuddered at the thought of odious imputations 
which he now felt keenly, because he felt them through his brother's anguish. 
This he had tenderness of feeling still left him to be capable of imagining, and 
it became his own. 

Headlong as was the speed with which he strove to reach the group, he was 
at too great a distance to be able to anticipate his brother, and came up only in 
time to succour and save him The moment the young mao distinguished his 
brother's name in the doggrel ballad, he tore his vile wares from the songster 
jand trod them under his foot. This was an invasion of vested rights which the 
jlieges could not endure with the forbearance of those who patiently suffer 
jwrong, and young Ryan would bave soon found that neither the fire of nis 


ty’s treasury! When at the twelfth, Mr. Canning illustrated the nature of his young heart, nor the vigor which had survived the exhaustion of his day's toil, 
question by referring to the rod of the Lord Chamberlain, which he said did not |could withstand the assaults of the rabble whose enjoyment he had interrupted, 
pass by succession, each new incumbent procuring, as he supposed a new one |He hed already sustained as well asgiven sundry cuffs and cuts and was bleed- 
for himself, I said that it was not the Lord Chamberlain's rod; but the ver, |ing, and bruised, and sinking, when his hardier brother sprung into the conflict. 
mention of this was ‘ Lurning,’ as children say when they play hide and seek ;|| Phen, indeed, James Ryan was not less than terrific, and when rushing to his 
and in answering that it was not, I had to take care of my emphasis. The ques- |brother’s side, and seizing a heavy cudgel which was descending upon his head, 


tions were not put in the rapid manner in which they will be read; but some- 
times after considerable intervals, not of silence—for they were enlivened by 
occasional remarks thrown in by the company, all of whom grew intent upon 
the pastime as it advanced, though Mr. Canning alone put the questions, and | 
alone gave out the answers. It lasted upwards of an hour, the wine ceasing to 
go round. On Mr. Canning’s success, for it was touch and go with him, there. 
was a burst of approbation, we of the diplomatic corps saying, that we must 
be very careful not to let him ask us too many questions at the Foreign Oilice. 
lest he should find out every secret that we had!" 

} 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “‘ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XL —UNAVAILING REGRETS. | 

Tidings of gloom are generally \idings of swiftness. They are not, to be 
sure, very accurately or faithfully transmitted ; but the rapidity of their con- 
veyance exceeds all ordinary calculation. Although Ryan's interview with the 


je laid the assailant prostrate, and made himself master of the weapon his 
istrokes fell on the right and on the left with an accuracy and a force which 
caused all within tae sweep of his arm to lie low, and spread consternation 
among those who were remote enough to escape from him. When the guards 
who kept him in view came up, the crowd, with the exception of some who 
could not immediately arise, were dispersed, and the brothers were clasped in 
an affectionate embrace. Archibald was weary and bleeding, and felt the aid 
of his brother's arm acceptable, as he walked with him to his lodging. 

The first care of the elder Ryan, as soon as he had ascertamed that the 
wounds of his brother were of slight consequence, was to provide the refresh- 


‘ment which a day of toil rendered necessary. But no entreaties could over- 
‘come the youth's repugnance to be a partaker of it. Neither his own weak- 
||ness, nor his brother's importunities, could influence him to taste or touch what 


he regarded as bought by the price of blood; and although he had the natural 
good taste to conceal the reason for his abstinence, and the respect for truth to 
offer no pretence in the place of a reason, he persisted steadfastly in his resist- 
ance. 

At length his brother seemed suddenly to become conscious of the explana 


high-sheriff of the county of Waterford did not take place until ten o’clock on |tion, which accounted for this obstinate perseverance. 
the night of Monday, the gentlemen compromised by his information and lodged | & How could | be su blind,” cried he, * it was only because I feel soft hearted 


in the gaol of Clonmel, when they met on Tuesday morning had to interchange, 
painful forbodings and conjectures, and to discuss menacing rumours in which 
they had taken rise. The country all around was alive with reports of the 
same character, and wherever one went be was sure to hear the name of Ryan 
coupled with expressions scornful or sinister, with stories of the faithful in hum | 
ble station, whose lives he had already sworn away, and of the honoured in birth, 
and rank, who were next to wither beneath the influence of his perjured and 
pestilential breath. 

And there were various devices thought of to avert the dreaded evil. Ryan’ 
was judged and condemned by the secret confederacy, and his sentence made | 


so seldom, Archy, that I forgot for a while the plague and curse that's upon 
me. You would not eat of your brother's bread, because he’s an informer. Is 
not that the truth ?”’ 

“Don’t ask me anything about it, don’t for God's sake. It's He that knows 
my heart, an’ knows I'd shed the last drop of it’s blood to do a good turn to 
you. But you would not like to see me fall down dead before you on the flure, 
an’ its my belief with the weakness and the sorrow that’s in me, that if I was 
to put a bit of that mate into my mouth I'd be choked trying to swally it.” 

“ Archy,”’ said his brother, ‘I was about to say something that we might 
both be sorry for, but I can refrain. Have you any money about you? [ 


your brother will add this mor- 


known extensively among those by whom it was to be executed ; lampoons and lunderstand you have not come unprovided ; 
doggrei ballads defaming him were to be heard wherever the multitude resorted ; ification to the rest. There is a bed chamber here for which you can pay, and 
witnesses by whom his testimony was to be contradicted in the court were ‘you shall yourself order and pay for a supper. I must see you eat, | must sub- 
sought out, and given in charge to careful instructors; threatening notices mj, to your own hard conditions.” : 
were frequently served on the condemned informer, to make him feel, as it} And thus the affair was arranged, we leave the brothers together, the younger 
were, by anticipation, the punishment soon to be visited on his offence ; al- recruiting himself with a roll of bread, and a basin of milk, the elder conceal- 
though, to say the truth, the only menace by which he was really troubled was |ing as well as he could, his mortification at the sight of this very humble fare, 
an intimation that his brother Archibald purposed to pay him a visit.—Ryan, d both insensibly warming into the freedom and friendliness which beseem 
oan and desperate as he had become, was still capable of suffering in his affec the conversation of brothers. They felt that they must make the best use of 
lons. : j : ithe hours they could enjoy together, the younger lying under the necessity of . 

The ordinary annoyances by which he was persecuted had so little power returning home on the Seles day, and os elder codlense bya praseauiegnd 
over him that he often took a kind of morbid pleasure in making himself fami | ;pa: they were never to meet again. 
liar with them. ‘The walls of his bed-chamber were covered with the various | 
scraps, sarcastic or menacing, which had reached him in manuscript or print. | CHAPTER XLI.—TIHE RESTITUTION AND THE BETROTHAL. 

In the morning and at night he could be seen standing before one of these abu-| Captain Neville was daily gathering strength, and was permitted to receive 
sive tirades, poring upon it, as if with an earnest desire to decypher things of |soch friendly visitors as had the power to interest and cheer him. Doctor Con- 
hidden value in its meaning. In the streets, too would he often stand, among |nor had had many conversations with the young patient, whose character open- 
the hearers of some itinerant songster, who was commending his name to in- ‘ed upon him very pleasingly in the conferences they held together. Althou 
famy ; and although in some instances the strains had an effect upon the au- Neville acted in all respects as became one about to die, he avowed from t 
dience which would have proved exceedingly uncomfortable to another man, it first, and when he was in most weakness and danger, a conviction that he was 
seemed to cause no disturbance to Ryan. He disregarded scowling looks, and about to recover. He had, he said, a persuasion that he was not to be taken 
muttered or even loudly pronounced invectives ; and in the very few instances away, after a life so wholly profitless to himself or others. It was his belief 
in which ruder annoyances were bazarded, Ryan put forth his uncommon |\vat a future of activity was open before him, and that powers were given him 
strength and agility to such purpose, as soon secured him against further mo- to be useful in it. Hitherto he had been in most instances the mere inrtrument 
lestation of the same kind. It was known that disguised soldiers or constables of the will of others, guided by their counsel when not subjected to their au 
had him in charge, and were always at hand, if necessary, for his rescue ; the Ithority. He had yielded in the easiness of what he called an accommodating, 
vigor of his strong arm did the rest, causing those who had felt, and even those but what should in truth be termed a bonevolent disposition ; but he bad at 
who witnessed his prowess, to content themselves thenceforth with distant the same time felt that the day was to come when command would be required 
manifestations of disapproval. ; jof him, and would be found by him when the day of authority came, not less 

One evening. as he sat at his open window in melancholy musing, a ragged easy than it had been in his earlier days to obey. Possessed with thoughts 
vender of doggrel halted as he was passing along the street and looking up to- like these, he felt an assurance that he was to recover, and the convalesence he 
wards the window, and holding a bundle of papers in his hand, called out— anticipated seemed, one might almost say, to wait upon his will. 

“A wonderful new song about the three informers, how their three fetches Yet, carefully prepared as he was, there were some agitating moments when 
went down to h—Il to have their places ready, and ould Nick would not de- his reserved friend disclosed, with due caution, the circumstance it concerned 
mane himself to let them in by no manner of manes, exceptin’ vader an obli-\|him most to know. The process of development was gradual and slow. First 
gation, that they were to be put down with stones on their necks under the he was taught to know that he was in Garretstown, the house of his fathers ; 
sink, and never come near the rest of them that’s in the place to pollute them j |i was then disclosed to bim that he was its undisputed master, Garret Neville 
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having renounced, by formal act and deed, all claim on the inheritance. 
These tidings he received with very laudable equanimity ; they neither, 
shook he nerves nor retarded his recovery. One disclosure was somewhat 
critical —— | 

He was yet in ignorance that Madeleine and her father dwelt in the house, 
and was under an impression that a housekeeper, in the absence of its master, 
was in charge of it. When the visitor he least expected and little wished to 


see, was announced, Neville tad been for some time able to leave his bed, and | 


oceupied a dressing apartment, into which Garret Neville was introduced. 


Jury 12, 


the same gloomy description as those with which ne had recently been so fa- 
miliar. 

| O’Moore had left Garretstown at an early hour in the morning, and was ex- 
pected at the usual periods of family re-union. His absence from the breakfast 
‘table was unexplained ; he was looked for at the dinner hour, and the shades 
of evening were deepening into night, when, unannounced and suddenly, he 


‘entered a room where the elder and the younger Neville, Madeleine, and Zoe 


were conversing, and with feelings of anxiety, which his daughter's alarm com- 
municated to the circle, respecting his unexplained absence. He came as a 


If the young soldier cherished any resentful feelings, the appearance of his prisoner, and on his way to the public gaol. Two or three times in the course 


uncle would have disarmed him. The bitterness of sharp sorrow and the pangs | 


of sincere repentance, had anticipated the wasting progress of time, and in a. 


of the day he had baffled pursuit, but was seized by a party lying in wait for 
him, as he ventured, Jate in the evening, to approach his home. Then Neville 


few short days had done the work of years. He came an humble penitent. ‘leaned the circumstances with which the reader is already acquainted, and in 
His brother's pardon he had already obtained, and in a subdued spirit he would |that sad hour Dillon O’ Moore joined the hands of his daughter and her faithful 


now tell the story of his humiliation to his nephew. There was only one de- 

e of guilt to which he had not descended—in act or thougbt he was nota 
murderer. When first he lured his brother from his home, it was his purpose 
only to make him a prisoner, and to be thus beforehand with the law, which 
claimed him as a criminal, and would attaint and execute him as a traitor. The 
purpose of usurping the family estates was suggested by the knowledge that’ 
otherwise they would become confiscated. The wrongs done to young Neville 
and his mother, he made no attempt to extenuate, but acknowleiged them in 
all their enormity. 

** And now,” said he, making a gesture that he would not be interrupted, “J. 
have cunfessed all my guilt, and I am about to descend to the lowest of all hu- 
miliation. I have done you grievous wrong, and Lave made confession of it | 
I donot know whether you will grant the pardon I have soli: ited —nay, Jet me 
conclude—in this state of uncertainty I appear a suppliant before you Be a | 
protector to my child—my long-lost child, found only when I cannot for many | 
days extend to her a father’s care. I could address this prayer to you with far | 
stronger recommendation than my own unworthiness, but I would owe your | 
favour to your own good will and to the deserted state of my poor orphan, as 
she soon will be.” 

“I promise solemnly,” said the young man, “ to befriend your child, and to. 
remember you as [ feel your goodness to me now. The past shall be effaced | 
for ever from my memory. Is my cousin in this neighbourhood’ I would | 
gladly make my first visit to her.” 

“ She is in your house. I wished her to see the place where so many of her 
ancestors had left honoured names behind them—I wished her to be near at. 
hand if my prayer needed seconding. She is here in Garretstown. Shall | 
her to you!” 

“No, uncle ; I am strongto-day. You shall present me to my cousin. | | 
will go with you.” \} 

‘*Then come with me : we shall look upon the likeness of Nevilles worthy | 
of their name, and speak of their histories.’’ tj 

Together uncle and nephew descended to the dining hall, where the young | 
Zoe had been left alone with the portraits of a long line of ancestors, and where. 
in gazing on the fair and brave, and imagining stories for them, the child was 
sure to find happy occupation. Two ladies were in the chamber when the new, 
visitors entered, and were so intent in their study of a picture representing a 
red cross knight and a beautiful female, both armed, but unhelmeted that they. 
were unaware of an intrusion on their privacy. Young Neville * trembled very. 
exceedingly,”’ and his cheek flushed, and then relapsed into a more bloodless. 
pallor than before The faces of both ladies were turned from him, but the 
form of one it was impossible he could mistake. He stood still, and his uncle,, 
alarmed at the emotion ard suffering he betrayed, was for a moment silent. 
The young man made a strong effort to move, butit was vain. He felt as in a 
dream, where consciousness is lively, but where will has no power over the 
bodily organs. Was he—the thought presented itself to him—was he in a dream? 


i 


and long tried lover and blest their union. There was sorrow deep and rea} 
in one of the hearts on whom the blessing was pronounced, nor could Neville 
ve without his share of sadness: *t was not at such a moment either could feel 
the joyfulness of requited affection. Such is life—human life, sorrow descend- 
ing to encroach upon hours that would themselves be all in the light, and 
gladness imparting sulace or energy to the heart that is presently to be weighed 
down by sorrow. 

On the day following, Garretstown was deserted. Madeleine took up her 


‘\abode with her friend, Mrs. Barnewell, woose husband had been arrested, and 


who was, for the sake of being near him, residing in Clonmel. Neville, too, 
was at hand, passing each day with his father in the prison, and adopting and 
carrying out with energy well devised measures for the deliverance of all the 
dignified captives. 

Among other contemplated measures,the first entertained and abandoned was 
that of an application tu the throne for mercy. ‘This, it was considered, would 
be to prejudge the cause of the prisoners, and would be, from the nature of 
their cases, a measure whelly unnecessary. The only witness on whom it was 
known the government placed reliance was Miles ; and such were the arrange- 


‘ments of the secret society, that all iis superior members, as well as all its 


main principles and designs, were beyond the reach of his testimony. If Pear- 
son had hat deeper information his lips were sealed in death. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the obvious policy of the prisoners was to hurry on their trial with 
all practicable celerity, and it possible not to allow of a postponement from the 
coming assizes. 

But the complexion of affairs was sadly altered, when tidings of Ryan's 
treachery reached the prison. What the amount of his knowledge might be 
there was no mode of ascertaining ; but there was strong reason to fear it. His 
sagacity and his inquiring disposition were but too fully acknowledged ; his 
Opportunities of acquiring information were proportioned to the frequent ne- 
cessity of seeking his services, and to the confidence reposed in his fidelity ; 
accordingly, the announcement of Ryan’s defection awakened grave appre- 
hension and alarm, and the parties against whom his testimony was to be borne, 
met together with solemn greeting. and communed with faces 

*- Somewhat more pale than wont.” 


TWELVE MONTHS’ SERVICE IN WESTERN 
AFRICA —sy CAPTAIN L SMYTH O'CONNOR, Ist WEST INDIA REGIMENT. 
(Continued ) 

Mahomad and Babukal were twins, or, as they expressed it, ‘* had one fathet 
and one mother, and drank milk from the one breast.” ‘They appeared innate 
gentlemen, and entered a room with grace and elegance. They addressed 
you with the ‘‘ Salaam Aleikum,” then offering the mght hand, said, “* How 
do youdo! Well?” and on being replied to, answered always, * Thank 
you, thank you,” sittung down quietly, without removing their caps. They ex- 


—was the visit of his unc'e and this apparition of the form of his loved Made-| pressed neither curiosity or surprise at whatever they saw in my quarters ; the 
leine, all the work of a diseased fancy. After suffering forea few seconds,which| | African passion would sometimes leak out, and a present be modestly hinted 
seemed to prolong themselves into hours, in speechless conflict with himself, he lat—pens. paper, ink, a powder-horn, a fowling-piece ; in fact, anything I might 
at length seemed to have effected a victory over the fallacies that disturbed his! fee! wisposed to give them. A sword, the gift of a deceased friend, the blade 
senses. Madeleine could not possibly be ate aad he wn yo had some’ of which was so finely tempered as to bend until the point and haft touched, 
intimation of her presence. apy) a y re which s “pm ye rene intense admiration : and when they brought frends as visitors, I wes 
» “Fool, pre has life! ythe Prophet, it ts a Samson of a sword !” 
hension that the image he gazed upon with such a fullness of love, would melt'| Among other curiosities, Babukal brought a manuscript copy of the Koran, 
away as sense and reason resumed their power. \written on separate sheets in black, blue, red, and yellow characters, and put 


The image did not melt away ; on the contrary, when the first faint sound °p in a goat-skin case, the terimination of each chapter illuminated, and the 
of his voice was uttered, there was a rapid movement in the fair form on which entire presenting a singular specimen of the arts in Central Africa, a connect- 
his eyes were bent, and in all the delicate grace of her beauty, with a counten- | (ng link between the nalives of that little known and wide-spreading region 
ance beaming tenderness, truth, and love, Madeleine—his own Madeleine, was) Jand the Asiatic, procleiming how rapidly the creed of Mahomet circulated its 
before him. foctrines from the far East to the West—irom the land of the Jews through the 


“Te is, itis—I am awake. I thank thee, O merciful God, I thank thee—, 
Madeleine, my Madeleine.” 

He could speak no more—the joy was overpowering, and he would have 
sunk, but that a sense of shame to be subdued by uuexpecied happiness, came 
to his relief and revived his failing streogth. For a moment Madeleine stood 
motionless with heaving bosom and changing colour ; then, as if she had decided. 
a conflict within her mind, she met her lover's embrace as he clasped her in his! 
arms, and did not turn away her blushing face from his fond salute. 

We shall not injure our story by dwelling further on a scene like this, 
and feel that we may safely leave to our reader's imagination the happy 
px a that followed, when Neville had recovered from the first shock of his, 
felicity. 

The incident, it may readily be understood, was not the result of any pre-, 
concerted arrangement Madeleine, although she never showed herself in Ne- 
ville’s presence, took care that all things tending to his comfort should be or-. 
dered by her own direction He was ever present in her thoughts, and many) 


Cities of the children of Ham. 
both Mahomad and Babukal read and expounded many portions of the Koran. 
“ God,” said the former, ‘: lives in this book, and Moses, and Isaac, and Solo- 


‘mon, the son of David, a man who knew everything ;’’ and turning to a par 


tucular part, explained how the Children of Jsrael escaped through the Red Sea 
by the aid of Moses ; how Moses struck the water with his staff, opened a 
road and carried the people through ; but when Pharaoh, the bad man, came, 
- got into the middle of the road, the sea swallowed him up, and all were 
ost. 

Babukal said, ‘‘ Adama was made by God taking some dirt, and spitting 
upon it, and blowing into his nose ; and Adama jumped up and lived. And 
ithen God gave him Hoa for a wife, and they hved in an orchard ; and God 
told them to eat of all but one stick, and Satana came and made a foo} of Hos, 
and she made Adama a fool, and they touched the tree ; so God was vexed, 
and turned them out of the orchard, and sent them to work in the fields.” 


times in the day Mrs. Williams was consulted and counselled by her. No in-| 


ducement could beguile her from the house were he lay ; and if she occasionally | 


visited her hermitage, it was no longer to meditate there long and freely, but, 
to have a few minutes distraction, and to desert almost as soon as she entered’ 
it. It was in returning from the garden this day, that, as she passed the din-, 
ing hall, she was attracted by the sad beauty of the eer child, Zoe, and 
remained to bear her company, without any fear that Neville would leave his, 


sick chamber and find her. 1 


The circumstances affecting Neville’s father were yet unknown to the youug 
soldier. His uncle had been warned to abstain from any reference to his pre | 
sent condition, and he felt be could secure himself against an indiscreet revela-| 
tion ouly by making the abstinence total. Thus it fared that the youth remained 
some hours longer in ignorance that he had a father. 

It was late in the day when he acquired the knowledge, under circumstances 


‘* Satana,” continued this African, ** goes all round the world, and fights 
with God ; he tells man ‘ Never mind God, but come my way ;’ and if man 
follows it, when the earth eats him, God will plunge him by the heels into hell, 
jaud fire will devour him,” 

| Ihave selected a few out of many passages of the Koran read by the Foulah 
brothers. They spoke of Jesus Christ with great veneration, placing him on 
the same scale as the Prophet ; and their dislike to the Jews arose from their 
believing in neither the one nor the other. 

Polygamy is practised by the Foulahs, the chiefs being limited to eight wives ; 
four to do nothing, and four to labour. The women are bargained for like any 
bale of goods, and considered a part and parcel of their husband's chattels. 

The Foulah women are finely formed, erect, tall, graceful, and good-humout- 
ed looking. ‘Their hair is the pride of their hearts, and much of their time is 
occupied in dressing it ; it is plaited in a crown, bands, and ringlets, with cir- 
clets of amber beads, bunches of coral, silver (and sometimes gold) ornaments ; 
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form of toilet A loose robe or wrapper, hung loosely over the body the! roe sito, 
2 ‘ y, the, u nt to plunge the kingdom into anarchy and confusion, 
breasts ps ag pagans free from superfluous clothing, with a square of arose from the restless spirit of the chiefs, the exhausted state of their finances, 
linen on the head, and the costume of these primitive ladies is complete. They) and the probable chance of the new Imaun, under the tolerable certainty of 
engage peer - Freetown as — of a At break of day) bis recruiting their purses, coupled with the golden promises held forth by 
ey may be seen with a gigantic calabash near them, containing the white Omar of offices, governments, and commands, to be conferred upon his imme- 
: ° , casaba roots, and fish. sudde isturbed 
Besides being engaged as merchants and factors in the interior, the Foulahs ‘he feld 
follow the occupation of goldsmiths, blacksmiths, tailors, embroiderers in cloth! Alimamee soon found thatthe nearest and dearest friends, the followers 
" i ; $ y feet : palm) and the probable success of the all-powerful Omar. ‘inding that his forces 
round, a bellows made of two goat-skins, attached to large calabashes, with a} finally by incredible por m ht prem 
woot or bamboo tube, having an iron nosel ; a bar ortwo of metal or wire.| flank reache ! Fookombah, and plated hen elt bet canis vasag d Teembo. 
and the stock of the primitive Vulcan iscomplete. Gold of the purest quality Omar, having effected thie, of his 
is — by the Africans into rings, armlets. and chains, the links of which are||chiefs, and in a solemn palavar swore upon the Koran he would take off all the 
those from heads attached to the [maun, but especially that of Mohammodo Malifa, 
Coat pa ty s. Great caution is) the first subject in Foulah, the confidential Minister of the Imaun, ard his de- 
as a strong feature in the African character, and so fully are they themselves| 
convinced of the propensities being innate in one another, that a general broker) in his bed by four of the Sooryah family, ond the latter was Gnqnet titi te 
anecdote will afford some insight of the Foulah as the son to 
— 51 qeodlsnagte woe proshed as Secretary to the Governor, | can vouch! the oe state of affairs, and in no way deterred, Alimamee continued his 
January. 1843, a report having been received at Sierra Leone that The negotiate 
in at the Gover for peace with»ut reference to the respective Commanders, the Imaun and his 
ciously all overtures forthe slave's freedom. However, during a revolution, mother, Menen Pote fd of fer 
which took place in April, and a change of dynasty in the kingdom, this came||Highness had boar ‘ond ‘igh 
to trade ; but prior to starting, he imprecat | pected about the time generally for 
curses on his relations, that they and their child ighteat di ‘ € int i 
wish, an uncle of the chief took the slave to Darah, near Teembo, and the ex.| and silent movement the town ; High 
Imaun, Alimamee Boccaree, ransomed him for one hundred and ‘twenty bars.| sunrise, entering the great mosque for 
with a present to himself—nothing without a present—of s13| cupied by bis head who had 
called Boccaree Waree, with a letter to the Governor, of ‘rose, and 
which the following is a transiation from the Arabic :— “Si inst i : i ici 
“ Alimamee, late Imaun of Foulah, to His Excellency the Governor, greet | ait ee dthevet hd 
ing, asks if he is well, and if all his head men are well Alimamee is ‘in of the 
to-day ; they have taken the kingdom of Fovlah from him, and Omar follow me, there eubmit d 
reigns in his stead. If the Governor's missionary, Mr. Thomson, desires to) infamy of being the first to pollute Teembo with bloodshed guess 
Governor wishes it, Alimamee will send him half-way, un Omar's reply to this challenge was of pradence 
e back) | zod,”’ answered Omar, has made me master of the strongest part of the 
eep his promise of releasing slaves, seut by His Highness" 
boots, six yatch shirts, six pairs of worsted stockings, two flannel the} although Jbrahim and Bah Dembab, 
as the King was old, and onslaught, with a band of chosen warriors, on Omar's 
Cooper's narrative of bis capture was simply this. He belonged to a schoo! and Bab 
at Wellington, one of the settiements of the liberated Africans, and he came, dsguant at their father’s — under. this sopulve, -and 
to Freetown to look for work. On revurning home, he met a man named Gib. prepared fora general 
son, who inquired if he could pull a canve, an on his agreeing to do so, he took. to come out and fi ht them ; "wa , ony a ii eae 
him to Barlow's Point, up the Ritomba River, where he saw a party of Foulah, pacing up and like act ale Ibrahim was seen 
men. The next day, he accompanied Gibson to his town, in the small Scarcies he Tee shadow, when, 
River, and then on to Bassun, where he met more Foulah people, to whon Gib wiv he vit and. 
son without ceremony so!d Cooper. Three times did Cooper ves attacking party and Omar's quarters, 
im a wife—a premium for running away. They never flogged t 
gged me, but ; and, ifthey made the assaujt, must be over the ” 
me kindly,” said Cooper, ** so that I was ashamed t i 
to sit down with my masters.’’ But having Welling | ane 
ton, he persuaded him to apply to Mr. Thomson the missionary at “Or lect ay 
fee an derstanding, that lor ages the ave 
his crete to the Foulah King he was released, and sent back to Sierra only 2 asd wood and draw water, but toil as von of the fold, thet ¢ ~ 
kiduapped, dragged from their countnes, their | be 
Cooper's is not a solitary inst ft si PP » their homes, their hearthe 
ciling thelr captives to hit of recon- ype to mimuister to the juxuries, pamper the appetite, eccumulate 
last membered Giftech wives, an indulgence permitted to b 7, ug process at by their , tears, and sweat of their bodies, fortunes for cruel, heartless, 
pe 0 bondsmen, but and task-masters, not always to be used an honourable and gene- 
The kingdom of Fotahjalio, or, as it is often designated, Foulah, borderin 
on of Sierra Leone, is but lit'le known, and ‘the descript ions of the conduct = of 
imperfect. ‘ith its laws, government, customs, and licy we are but indif | saluta less t é ligh 1 Pt eat on wn 
calls ol we ut indil tary lesson to many enlightened people. But let it not be imagined I am 
Teembo, the capital, is not two hundred miles from Freetown, the difficulty Now lish i ing i 
it great, that few have the temerity or enterprise to under. times. Omar 
ea} i ith li . rice, coun 
of desolation and civil war ; revolution preceding revolution with rapid | ‘ed with all this. 
strides ; still the form of the government remains virtual] i ee A codiaskadeas, 
; ) y the same. Singular «nd feasted every one who chose to partake of h f d prod \ 
as It may appear, a strong analogy exists with regard to the position of the tality. At last Sund “ Oe Fae a 
ays of Kin i iod.| i 
toil way So Convey’ somes of the| cond to aad desde hoe thet sean of 
Meuddlideanbanatplnaebeiyes \ t and decide whether he is to hold the reins of government 
give an account of a recent revolution which longer, or another take bh t. One-thi ‘for 
changed the uneasy crown from the head of the ex-Imaun Ali 
mam +b ’s chi . 
Ts reac lerra Leone which portended commotions in Foulah ; aod in, avd their interests, and affording ample proofs of the efficiency of Quarts we- 


posed, and that Omar was King. The ostensible reason offered for dethroning| and two of Omar's uncles, disgusted with the venality of the chiefs, 
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honourable exceptions to this dastardly proceeding. and protested loudly, be- Western Atrca is still wrapped in obscurity, and clothed with terrois and dan- 
tore the whole assembly, against the iniquitous and barefaced tick, declaring gere.-—a vealed vulume to us. The boldest spirits, the must vigurous consti. 
their determination to oppose Omar, even if bluodshed followed , and thus by) |tutions, the best-organized and judicious measures, have been frustrated have 
the silence of the unajori'y the election (rather an avomaly, considering he was /sunk under the inroads of the climate, by the hostility of the natives. Expedi- 
King already,) was gained. The following day they accompanied the depos-| tious conducted on the most liberal scale, and under the most favourable au- 
ed Imaun, Alimamee Boccaree, from Teembo to Darah. spices, aided by wealth, experience, and talent, and protected by powerful go- 

To European ideas it sounds singular for a King to submit quietly to be re vernments, and the humble and unpretending pilgrim, with scrip and staff 
moved from his throne, to be stripped of the ensigns of royalty by the voices, have both alike failed. The natural and local obstacles which oppose the 
of his nobility, and to retire into private life ; but in Foulab this is no novelty, white man’s travelling in Africa are numerous and baflling. A fatal and dead- 
nor does it excite either astonishment or commiseration. The fallen Monarch |ly climate, the secret or avowed hostilities of the natives, the total want of all 
cunsoles himself with the prospect of resuming his power at no distant day, and conveyance, the impassableness of the roads, or, more correctly speaking, the 

laying a similar game to the one lately so successfully acted against himself ||tracks ; the avariciousness, duplicity, and gross superstition of the chiefs, their 
The fact is, the Imavos of Foulah are completely in the hands of their chiefs exorbitant demands and unremitting extortion, their jealousy of each other 
and headmen, who invariably keep one of the royal family in reserve, as 4 check) |their supposition that the white man's means are inexhaustible, and their re. 
upon the reigning Monarch ; so that should he attemptto render himself in-| |sulve to be master of his funds, and their total want of confidence in the as- 
dependent of them, or assume the prerogative of power ; should he assert his |sertions of any ove, and, their unqualified disbelief in the veracity of the Eu- 
free agency, or presume to faucy himself every inch a King, the turbulent nobles||ropeans’ reasons that a wish to gain knowledge, to improve science, and bene- 


at once start a candidate for the throne, plunge the country into civil war, and, 
sell the crown to the highest bidder. At present there are fowr aspirants io: 
abeyance for the Imaunsbip of Foulah, all of whom are led to hope and sup-. 
pose they will reach the slippery pre-eminence at some future day. 

This position of the ruler of Foulah reminds one strongly of the turbulent 


fit the natives themselves, are the only inducements for leaving their own dis- 
tant land, to encounter the acknowledged perils of disease, pestilence and fa- 
wine, to endure scorching suns, to traverse dreary inhospitable deserts, to 
penetrate forests and jungles terrific to the very natives from their wild and 
savage inhabitents, and to follow the path from which so many of their counéry- 


ages in England and Scotland, when the bold Barons of these countries dictat-||men have never retraced their footsteps. 
ed to their respective Sovereigns the line of government they must pursue ;| It is difficult to comprehend, and almost impossible to describe, the frivolous 
and who, jealous of the least infringement upon their usurped. authority and) | pretences which the Africans resort to to check our penetrating to the interior, 
fancied rights, were in reality the tyrants of their Monarchs. Beautiful, ill-fated||An able and anxious missionary, ambitious to circulate the Gospel, made his 
and unhappy Mary, of melancholy memory, dispossessed of her crown, and|)way to Darrali, intending to procceed to Sego, the capital of Bambara, and 
immured in prison, by her rebellious subjects, illustrates Foulah royalty, pre-| thence, if practicable, to far-famed Timboctoo. Seasoned by long residence 
senting a memorable and sad example of how unstabie is the tenure of a crown/|on the western coast, thoroughly acquainted with the natives of various tribes, 
to the Sovereign when once innovations take place, when the many seek to |from daily intercourse with them at Freetown, aud understanding not only 
overn the few, and intriguing agitating demagogues excite the rabble to re ||Arabic but many of the African languages, suppoited by the Governor and 
use obedience to their lawful rulers ; for whether among civilized or unciv- Council, and bearing credentials to the Imaun and head-men, he reached only 
ilized nations, in Europe or in Africa, be the bone of contention what it may, ove hundred and seventy miles. There he remained for eighteen months in 
the gist of the matter isthe pecuniary advantage,—the political aggrandise-| the vain expectation of being allowed to pursue his route, receiving the strongest 
ment of these would-be magnates of the realm,—and for these reasons constant assurance of assistance and countenance from the powers in authority ; but 
revolutions have lacerated, and will constantly harass, the wide-spreading and||which proved eventually to be but hollow promises, and that hidden means 
fertile kingdom of Foulah. On the deposing of an Imaun the governments of were resorted to to delay, if not toputan end to, his journey. Days and 
provinces and large towns become vacant ; and, as they are invariably given |weeks were frittered away. Now it was stated that the road was unsafe from 
to the highest bidder and heaviest briber, tbe chiefs composing the Grand Coun. marauding parties, then the weather was unfavourable for the white man’s trav, 
cil, and the Engillajah, or hereditary representatives of the inferior chiefs, reap ‘elling, or an assumed carefulness of his life, lest he might fall into the hands 
a rich harvest, and replenish their exhausted finances. ‘S'o thera, therefore, a jof the next nation, who were Pagans, and, at last, he must wait a month to 
revolution is a matter of speculation, delight, and profit ; and hence they are kiss a newly elected Imaun’s hand. Humble, patient, and persevering, the 
willing to foment civil war and excite popular disturbances. ||missionary still dwelt at Darrah, hoping at last to conquer by his determination 
The system throughout Foulah isso venal and rotten that the Governors |! difficulties. With no one of his colour or country but his little son, among 
blush not at receiving bribes openly ; and, as all minor cases are decided by |# bigoted and besotted race of Mahometans, he boldly exercised his calling, 
them without appeal, they are enabled to reimburse themselves for their first) |#od assembled around him a s:nall congregation of bis own immediate followers. 
outlay in securing their governmentships. By being open to corruption thus |The rainy season caine, and with it tue usual attendants of sickness and fever, 
the chiefs of ‘Teembo, the Engillajah, the governors of provinces and towns, || ! he missionary took it. Hope deferred made the heart sick The remem- 
are the sole gainers, and the sulferers their rivais forthe robes of office, who! “rénce of his wife and family at Freetown, from whom he had been separated 


this gross system of corruption : the disappointed competitors pass over to the 


nearly beggar themselves to compass the coveted position. Then come the some months, aoxiously looking for and entreating his return, whose only prop 
inferior chiefs, who must bribe largely to get justice : and finally, the bulk of ®"@ Support he was in a cold aud selfish world, and his little son, his companion 
the people, deemed, as is the case in all Mahometan countries, the legitimate |! peril and danger, to be left at the mercy of strangers, of established and 


rey for the higher powers, whose withers may be easily, and never too severe- 
wrung. 


jaccredited slave-dealers, of enlightened and well read Mollahs, who would 
| glory in making him a proselyte to their religion, were one and all too much 


The kingdom of Foulah is divided into nine provincial and forty-two muni. |!0r an impaired and shattered constitution to undergo,—and the last adventur- 


cipal governments, all of which changed masters the last revolution, except 
Kengampeli and Dundaiah. Both ofthese have been held possession of by 
their present respective rulers for upwards of forty years, who, maintaining their 
posts, have only been confirmed in succession by the various Imauns called to 
the throne, no rivals daring to offer themselves as candidates for either of these 
provinces, as death, by poison or the dagger, would follow within a month of, 
their elevation. 

One consequence follows from these repeated contests for power, and from 


party of the ex Imaun ; and as there are invariably three or four candidates | 
for each government, the successful Imaun loses many adherents ; so that, 
should his life be prolonged, there is a tolerable certainty of his being disturb. 
ed in, if not ousted from, his throne, as soon as his treasury is exhausted, or, 
to use the expressive term of the Foulahs, ‘** the hand of the reigning Monarch 
becomes dry.” 

The ill-fated Niger Expedition, fraught with such melancholy disappoint-| 
ments, and terminating with such d:sastrous consequences, has alarmed the 
natives of Central Africa, and led them to suppose their country would be in- 
vaded by the English, and the people be released from the barbarous thraldom 
they are now subjectto The beys, chiefs, and head-men imagine if an Eu_ 
ropean was once allowed to penetrate to the Niger, the rain of Foulah, Bam.) 
barra, and other kiggdoms, would be sealed, as no white man as yet has been 
permitted to traverse this portion of the land ; according to an ancient prophecy. 
well known and generaily circulated through Central Africa, that * should ships 
once sail up the Niger, all the nations of Central Africa would be broken, and 
Fovulah demolished.” 

The principles which govern all Africans, enlightened and barbarous, are 
selfish aggrandisement, unlimited command over their inferiors, unblushing 
venality, and a determined and unconquerable aversion to the adinission of the | 
Eurvpean into their nations. The chiefs are crafty and insatiable monopolists’ 
of the trade, wealth, and power in their several kingdoms. To preserve all 
these they unceasingly struggle towards one end, and lend all their faculties to | 
one purpose. No exertion 1s deemed too great, no falschood too pa'pable, no’ | 
crime too sanguinary, to retain them in their own position. Hence they fear, 
free trade and honesty ; protection of property and confidence would attend! 
on their footsteps ; that the darkuess of barbarism and slavery would be dis | 
pelled from the minds of the people, who at present are but the live govds 
and chattels of their kings and chiefs, to be bought and sold as suits their in-| 
terest or caprice ; their liberties, their miserable properties, are held at the beck, 
and cail, and on sufferance, of beys and sovereigns, who, influenced by imagi- 
nary insult, a thirst to increase their territories, or instigated by revenge, suim- 
mon, by the beat of the drum, every disposable man, to make war, and furnish 
slaves to the Spanish, Portuguese, and Brazilian dealers. None dare disobey 
or resist this mandate ; none presume to question the reasons for invading the) 
neighbouring kingdom of a peaceful chief ; the King and council palaver will)| 
it, Bishmilla, the people, must obey. Hence it is that the voices and interests, 
of the influential men and rulers throughout Africa, from north to south, a 


east to west, are hostile to European enterprise. Hence it is we have penetrat 


ed 80 little beyond the routes of our oldest travellers, and the interior of Cent 


ous traveller who attempted to penetrate Central Africa, lies buried at Darrah. 
The Foulah chiefs behaved with kindness to him in his last moments, and suf- 
fered his remains to be buried according to the rites of his religion. His orphan 
son has since been brought to Sierra Leone ; but to a solitary hearth ; for his 
mother, wearied with anxiety, and tortured by suspense for her husband's fate, 
pined away, and died a few days before the account was received in Freetown 
of his decease. 

Although the Africans may disagree in politics, religion, interests, or habits, 
they all seem unanimous on one sudject,—a deep-rooted aversion to the Euro- 
pean becoming intimately acquainted withthe interior of their continent, and 
an unqualified disbelief in the motive to instruct them in the manufactures, dis- 
semipate the truths of the Gospel, spread the blessing of peace, and. by open- 
ing a road for commerce, confer a mutual benefit. ‘ Aye, aye,” answered a 
shrewd crafty old bey to a well-known African traveller, ** thankee, thankee, 
that is good ; but, God be praised, we don’t want to learn the white man’s 
knowledge. The people, and the land, the fields, the crops, the rivers, aud 
forest, are now all ours ; and, by the Prophet's beard, you must make presents 
to us to be permitted to come near us : but once you get a hand within our na- 
tions, and you will take the very dust from under our feet.” 


PENCILLINGS OF POLITICIANS. 
BY A COSMOPOLITAN, 

Very few, indeed, of the countless multitade who visit the great world of 
London, either for business or pleasure, omit to embrace the opportunity of at- 
tending the debates in the two Houses of Parliament, and of becoming ac- 
quainted with the personal appearances of those with whose names, through 
the medium of the public journals, they have already been made familiar. But 
as there are many in this country, who never have, and in all probability, never 
will, cross the Atlantic, I have been induced, at the request of several readers 
of these sketches, to introduce to them a few of the prominent speakers in the 
British Parliament, especially those whose names are familiar on this side of 
the water. 

It is by no means, I am sorry to say, so easy a matter to procure admission 
into the Houses of Parliament in England, as it is to get into the Halls of Le- 
gislation in America. Unless au order from a member of the lower House be 
obtained, the doors of the Commons”’ are closed against the petitioner for en- 
trance ; and to enter the House of Lords, a Peer’s order is necessary, and 
that is by no means easily procurable. Indeed, hundreds of individwals are 
debarred the privilege of entry, from sheer inability to procure the necessary 
documents; and many will not incur the risk of a refusal, from a purse-proud 
member, or a haughty lord. 

My first visit to the councils of the British Nation was paid before the old 
Houses of Parliament were burned down. I did not know so mach about le- 
gislative assemblies then as I do now, and in my greenness supposed that the 
sitting of a Parliament was a very cr and dignified affair, indeed. Provided 
with an order from the Member in Parliament from my native city, I presented 
it at the doorway of the gallery, and afier sundry squeezings, and many vigor- 
ous efforts, 1 managed to wriggle iato a back seat in the gallery allotted to the 
public, and from woeiee i had a tolerable view of the house and its members, 
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“« What a bear garden !” was my exclamation of surprise, as I looked down neck cloth, in whose folds the chin is half buried ;—glance at that hat, which 
onthe honorable Howse. !t was an oblong apartment, ili lighted and badly covers the owner of those shabby habiliments, and, without 2 glimpse of the 
ventilated ; on the walls were hung old tapestnes, which more resembled the face beneath it, you cannot make a mistake about the Lord who is so bosily 
refuse of a rag-shop, than anything else. ina chair, at the upper end, eat the employed in reading, perhaps a report of one of his own speeches, in the 
Speaker, grotesquely attired in a wig, and on either side of the apartment were Times. Most probably he is, or fancies himself to be, misre ported —for see 
arranged benches, placed parallel with the sive walls—in the centre of the how furiously his eyes twinkle, how nervously agitated are bis brows—how his 
floor was an open space. mouth describes all imaginable angles and curves, and how that ** little probos- 

The members and supporters of the Government sat on one side of the cis’ of his writhes, as if in mortal agony. See, he springs to his feet, and 
House, and the Opposition party on the other. Some were lolling listlessly »aving caught the Chancellor's eye, he raps the paper violently with the back 
on their seats—many were stretched, at their full length, asleep, on the back of his right hand, whilst the words “ breach of privilege,” are over and over 
benches—some were conversing—and all, with the exception of the member again uttered. I: is Brougham—who else on earth can itbe? * None but 
addressing the House, had their hats on. A member was making a speech, himself can be bis parallel.” And be vehemently pours forth a denunciatory 
put not a word of his address could [ hear, owing to the maltitudinous noises) flood against, and empties all the via!s of his wrath upon the unlucky print, 
which assailed my ears; it was to me all dumb show. Now an honorable whilst his compeers sit, regarding him with miogled admiration and amuse- 
member would imitate the crowing of a cock—then the barking of a dog would ment. cohiueiat ‘al 
create a peal of laughter—cries of * oh! oh!” and * hear! hear !’’ were every Lord Brougi:am’s oratory would not at first strike a stranger. His voice is 
moment heard—and what with all this, and the noises made by coutinually en- harsh, unmusical, and even grating. In action, too, he is far from being effec- 
tering and departing members, the confusion was such that all my ideas of the tive But see him, when he has well warmed up to his subject, and hear him, 

ignity of ** Parliament’’ were at once scatiered to the winds. |\as he wields the terrible weapons of sarcasm and invective. Then, indeed, is 

On that particular evening the celebrated Radical, Cobbett, happened to,'he great, and it may be added, I hope without being irreverent, “ greatly to be 
speak I looked at him with great interest, of course. He was a tall, well feared.” Like the lion he lashes himself into a fury, and then woe be unto 
built, portly man, with a good humored face, a keen grey eye, and white hsir_ those who shall fall under the severity of his merciless infliction. Yet in home 
He was dressed in nankeen trousers, and had on a2 coat and waistcoat of sume life he is pleasant enough, and [ had some slight opportunity, abou: two years 
light material. On the bench, beside him, was his famous white hat He since, of seeing him in his parlor, at different times, and for hours together. A 
spoke unaffectedly, and to the point, using no effort, and without any apparent young artist, named Evans, residing a1 Newport, in Monmouthshire, was com- 
attempt at display No one, who was unacquainted with him, would have missioned by the Mechanic's Insitute of that place, to paint a full length por- 
supposed him to be the bitter and vigvrous political writer—and I believe it is trait of Lord Brougham for their large room; and the noble sitter having ac- 
generally acknowledged that he failed as a Parliamentary speaker. ceded to the request of the Committee, the art'st proceeded to London for the 

Henry Hunt was also in the House, but he did not say any thing. [| had but) purpose of executing his commission. 1 was in town at the time, and accom- 
a slight glimpse of the celebrated mob ofator, and should have retained, at the panied the artist on four occasions to Lord Brougham's house in Berkeley square. 

sent time, but a very uncertain recollection of him had it not been for the uring the sittings, his lady and daughter (an only child,) were very frequently 
following circumstance. in the room, end I could not but observe and admire the exceeding gentleness 

In the year eighteen hundred and thirty three, I was staying with a friend of of the father to his invalid child) One could hardly have recognised, in the 
mine, a tradesman, at his house, in one of the market towns of Somersetshire| anxious parent, the beliicose orator of the Upper House. During the progress 
—and one day, whilst standing at the door of his shop, he directed my atten of the picture he talked continually and very affably with the painter—made 
tion to a gentleman who was walking on the other side of the street. The «many mquiries respecting the Jron ¢:stricts, from which he came—asked, with 
stranger was upwards of six feet high, with a fresh, country, pure red and) much apparent interest, questions respecting the state of education there, and 
white complexion, hair white as the driven snow, and a form, which, at one’ on other matters of interest his queries were numerous. 
time, inust have been very powerful His face wore a pleasant smile, and his He wasa bad sitter, and never kept in one position three minutes together. 
bearing was quite gentlemanly. It was Hunt; he hed then quitted Parliament, Now he would turn on one side, then on another—at very short intervals he 
and was travelling on his business, be beg an extensive manufacturer of the would rise and examine the picture, and frequently make tnfling remarks, or 
noted “Matchless Blacking.” He called, in the course of the morning, at my) suggest improvemeuts—the disposition of hid stabby hair was a source of 
friend's shop. and accepted his invitation to spend the evening——and a pleas-| much anxiety to him, and he more than once had the position of the right 
anter time [| have seldom passed ; for Mr. Hunt's career had been a very) armaltered. Frequently, whilst le was sitting, letters would be brought him, 
eventful one, and he was full of anecdote respecting the various celebrated men! which he read with great rapidity, and to some of them he scrawled answers, 
of his day. \\with raiload velocity ; indeed, he was continually on the move, and | believe 

He was very bitter against Mr. now Sir Robert Peel, and told us that on one my friend was heartily glad when he had accomplished his task. Brougham 
occasion the latter had in his place in Parliament, twitted him with being @ very kindly commended the ;ortrait, and furnished the artist with letters to 
tradesman. | was not in my seat, remarked Hunt, when the remark was said.) some of his friends, which ultimately procured him commissions. 
but I soon after entered the house, and some one told me what Peel had said) Now for acontrast. Outhe bench opposite to Brougham is seated a gen- 
of me. So rose, and admitted the fact that i was a Blacking Manufacturer | tleman with folded arms, and a singularly intellectual countenance ; a calm 
And added, “I am the first of my family who ever was a tradesman, but the diguity is its distinguishing characteristic. It isa face which would at once 
honorable member is the first of his, who ever wes a gentleman.” attract admiring and respectful attention, if met with amongst a crowd of 

He hated O'Connell with a perfect hatred, and said that he was the greatest) |philosophers. There is a profoundness of thought evident im the expression 
hypocrite breathing. He averred that he knew it to be a fact that the Agitator of thuse deeply-set eyes, ane firmness—great firmness—is indicated by the 
had a little chapel in his house in Merrion Square, Dublin, in which was a paint- inouth. Notice the ease of his po-ition—the quiet, yet deep attention he pays 
ing of the Crucifixion-—and that it was O'Connell s habit to suffer himself to!|:o what is going on Mark the scarcely perceptible curl of his lip, as some 
be surprised at his devotious by those whom he desired to impress with an idea|/satirical allusion is made to his party. Thatis no common man. The son 
of his sanctity. I forget now half of the anecdotes and tales he told us, bu!)\of an American portrait-painter, by the sheer force of his own transcendent 
they were very interesting. He had a quick perception of the ladicrous, and, genius he rose to the highest station which a subject can fill in England, in his 
told a story well; but he was vain of bis own deeds, and of the power which’ profession—that of Lord Chancellor. It is Lord Lyndhurst. 
he once possessed. His description of the famous Peterloo Massacre was very) | was once gratified and astonished by au exhibstion of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
graphic ; but it would possess little interest here, end I take leave of Huut, prodigious powers of wemory, When I was quite a lad, he was then, as Sir 
only remarking, that in a few months after 1 met him he was strack down by John Copley, Recorder of my native city ; and | remember his fine and digni- 
apoplexy. whilst travelling in his chaise, and died in a few hours afterwards. | tied appearance, when on the Bench, as weilas if 1 saw him but yesterday. 

Since the burning of the Houses of Parliament, the place in which the busi | At that time he wasengaged in tying a person for murder. The case was 
ness of the nation has been transacted was built for merely temporary use | one in which the evidence was purely circumstantial, and, as the crime was 
During the great Reform Debates, | was fortunate enough to procure a Speak | committed by means of poison, medical and chemical evidence, of the most 
er’s order, which admitted me to the body of the House, or at least to that part, complicated description, was adduced, both for and against the accused. Dn- 
of it situated under the gallery, allotted tothe use of the Public Occasionally.| ring three days the trial proceeded, snd, on the morning of the fourth, Sir 
too, [ ensconced myself in the Reporter's gallery, as | was intimate with some Joba Copley was tosum up. Much anxiety was felt, asto bis charge to the 
of the gentlemen connected with the morning journals; and ! will venture to, jury, and the court was crowded at an early hour. I was there. and occu- 
assert, that for genuine humour, real fun, and rollicking amusement, there is vo pied a place in the gallery immediately over the Judge’s seat. At nine 
place, during a dull debate, to be compared with the Reporters’ qusriers—during) o'clock he entered the Court, seemingly as fresh and vigorous as if he had 
a brisk fight below, there is, of course, time for little else than quill driving. | not, for the last three days, applied ali the powers of hismind to the investi- 

By far tue best Reporters on the Jondon Press are Irishmen ; all of them.| gation and disentanglement of the web of evidence which had been woven 
of course, well educated. and many of them members of learned professions.) vy the counsellors for the prosecution and defence. 

Occasionally they play off their jokes on any unfortunate, who may enter on {t is well known that Sir Joha Copley, when he saton the Bench, took 
their sacred precincts—one of the best | have heard of I will just meution. jivery few notes of what was transpiring, trusting chiefly to his memory, Such 

A few years since, a member of the Society of Friends, by some means or) was his course in the present instance. Before commencing his charge, be 
other, got into the Reporters’ gallery. In the course of the debate to which! \ooked, for a minute or two, over afew sheets of paper which he brought into 
he was listening, a long pause occurred, and one of the Reporters broke the) Court with him ; and then, rolling them up, and taking them in his hand, he 
silence of the House, by calling out, at the top of his voice, ** A song from the commenced his address to the jury. In the course of wis charge, without re- 
Speaker!’ Such an infraction of the rules of the House caused, of course, ferring, for an instant, to a pote, (excepting, in two or three instances, for the 
the greatest surprise ; and on the motion of a member, the Sergeant at-Arms purpose of ascertaining the name of a witness,) he recapitulated the evidence, 
was despatched to the Ga'lerv, for the purpose of taking the offending individual commented on it, stripped the arguments of counsel of their sophistries, de- 
into custody. On the officer's entering the Reporters’ box, the wag who had! tailed the medical and chemical opmions, and, divesting the evidence of the 
been the cause of the disturbance, slyly pointed out the Quaker as the delin professional gentlemen of all technicalities, placed their testimonies in such 
quent; and the disciple of Fox was immedia‘ely taken into cus‘ody, from which) clear light before the jury, that it astonished the doctors and the chemist 
he was not released until an explanation of the affair was made. , themselves—and then, having concluded the whole of the evidence, he went 

Let us suppose ourselves in the House of Lords, during some interesting de. over and over it again, dissecting it with the utmost nicety, and stating how 
bate. We are crowded together below the bar, but can, nevertheless, obtain] it bore for or against the prisoner—and concluded by some of the most solemn 
pretty fair glimpses of the Peers. The Lord Chancellor (Cottenham,) wigged) remarks, on the fallibility of human judgment, that I ever heerd. 
and gowned, is sitting on the woolsack, (a huge pack,covered wi'h scarlet cloth.)! | Will it be believed that this most luminous charge, which occupied nine 
and before him lies the mace, and, enclosed in its bag the great seal of Eog-| ‘hours in the delivery, (with only half an hour's interva! of rest,) was delivered 
land, of which, by virtue of his office, he is the keeper. Near him sit the) without the aid of notes? Yet such, I solemnly aver, was the case. And 
twelve Judges, all in their wigs, and scarlet robes, trimmed with ermine ; and ‘so intensely interesting was it that no one tired. Yet this is but one of many 
at his side are the lawn-sleeved Bishops. The Peers are dressed in plain’ instances of Lord Lyndhorst's peculiar power, Many such might, if necessa- 
clothes, as they always are indeed, excepting on the occasions of the Queen's ry, be adduced, 
opening, proroguing or dissolving Parliament. We may recognise several of|| Whilstdining ata friend’s,a few days since, in company with a highly 

m, by the resemblance they bear to certain personages in the caricatures of intelligent clergyman of Boston, the conversation turned on the subject of 
H.B. or Punch. For instance, look at that tall, ungainly looking figare, which the House of Lords ‘ When I was there,”’ said the clergyman alluded to, 
leans carelessly against the back of the bench. Mark those strapless trousers, *‘ I only heard one good speaker, and he was an American."’ And so far as 

dark ~-those unblacked 


of dark check boots—that rusty, ill cut coat—that voluminous) his experience went he was right, for there are few better speakers in the House 
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than Lyndhurst. And in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a stranger woulc ‘best passport, if Society as well as in travelling ; but in Russia any other ig 
miss hearing any thing like a tolerable speech wholly disregarded, if notin some measure (unless in the higher branches of 
Lord Lyudhurst’s voice is exceedingly pleasant, and h’s eloquence flows u | diplomacy) despised. The first act, therefore, of a naval or military officer 
one continuous and beautiful stream. He never rants, or tears a passion to journeying through any part of the Muscovite dominions, and stopping at any 
tatters ; nor does he, by plausible arguments, or specious statements, produce ‘town or city, though he intend staying for merely four-and-twenty hours, 
his great effects. The moment he is “on his legs,” the House always pay:||should be immediately to wait upon, and report his arrival to, the governor or 
the most respectful attention. With his right hand placed in the breast of his||commandant of the district, in usiform. By this simple method, a compli- 
buttoned coat, and rather ungracefully sawing the air with his extended lefi| nent to the usages of the country, he creates a feeling favourable not only to 
arm, he commences in a low, musical, distinct. voice—gradually his voice be- ‘nimself personally, but towards his compatriots, who may subsequently take a 
comes louder, and then, in rapid succession, brilliant sentences succeed each lsimilar route ; he is materially assisted in whatever object he may have in 
other, until his lucid statements have half persuaded, even his opponents. He! view on his journey ; and, above all, is exempt from those petty annoyances 
never suffers any interruption to ruffle his temper, and in this he is the very lind extortions which will most assuredly follow his neglecting to adhere to 
opposite of his great rival, Brongham, who becomes nettled to the quick at any|)the rule [ have mentioned. In stating the necessity of hs doing this in uni- 
interference whilst he isspeaking. Lord Lyndhurst may be considered the abo | may observe, that wearing plain clothes ov such an occasion would be 
first speaker in the House. As a debater Brougham must yield to him ; and) |regarded as @ sligit, bordering upon actual insult to the authority to whom 
as a lawyer he is uot to be compared with him. Both are men of vast ac | ‘he visit was made ; as, in a government like the Russian, where the military 
quirements, but Lyndhorst's intuitive knowledge surpasses that which has) costume, aud no other, under any circumstances whatever, is permitted to be 
been acquired by his great rival. |wora by all ranks in the service, an officer appearing in any other dress 
Near Lyndboret sitsthe Duke of Wellington—that is him in a blue frock! would be quite beyond their comprehension. Those of our own army who 
closely buttoned up to his chin, with his left hand behind his ear, and placed|/have served in India will easily understand this feeling, where a similar rule 
there, seemingly, for the purpose of assisting his hearing, by acting as a sort of! |is observed.” 
trumpet. His right hand holds his hat, which is placed on his knee. A very ' On the road from Teflis to the Baths of the Caucasus, our traveller encoun- 
clever sketch of him recently appeared in one of the illustrated London papers | tered a storm, which he describes with more than ordinary eloquence :— 
It represents him in this, his usual position in the House, and asa likeness, ]/) “ About five-and-twenty versts from Teflis, we passed a large village on the 
would rather have it than many costly engravings of him. The Duke ap-|/right of the road, said to form the site of the ancient Iberian capital, but of 
pears quite the old man—but glance at his tough looking countenance—his| which no traces are visible at the present day, beyond a few mounds of earth 
determined looking nose, avd his firm mouth, and vou will perceive that his| and several large blocks of granite, scattered at intervals to a considerable 
frame has much stamina in it yet. His hair and whiskers are grey, but the//extent ; one object, worthy of observation, however, is a church of an old and 
fire of his eye is undimmed. Asa speaker, he does not particularly shine,| rudely constructed make, and which tradition asserts to be one of the first 
but what he does sayis tothe point. All that firmness and decision is dis-|'erected in the country during the earliest epoch of Christianity. It was, as 
payed which we may easily believe are distinguishing traits of his character. jnear as I could judge, about midnight ; I had fallen fast asleep, when I was 
is speeches are curt and businesslike affairs. There is no more attempt at} suddenly aroused by a crash, that at the moment | could have imagined 
oratorical display than if he were giving the word of command, at the head of) heralded the end of the world’s existence. J bave heard the report of upwards 
an army. If one did not know him to be the Duke, he would be set down as, of a hundred pieces of odnance in the field ; I have felt my horse reel beneath 
some little, business attending-to member of the Government, and excite he deafening explosion of a mine ; but a parallel tosuch a peal asthat which 
scarcely a passing remark. But as the Duke, the greatest respect is shown|/durst upon my now startled ear, and seemed to pierce the brain’s most in- 
‘ward fibre, it has never been my lot to witness. Though momentarily stunned, 


him by all parties, and marked attention is paid to every word which he utters.) 
No one in London streets attracts greater attention than the Duke. Where} [ was in an instant completely awake ; and then, such a keen, dazzling, lam- 


ever he is recognised, every hat is touched, and if he happens to be on foot, Yent sheet of flame burst around, it seemed as if the circuit of the whole 
he is followed by crowds eager to catch a glimpse of the Hero of Waterloo.|'country was one bright stream of fire, followed, too, by a roar, if possible, 
No stranger who visits London considers that he has seen all the © Lions,” if) more awful than the first. Half blinded though | was, I yet had time to mark 
he has not caught a glimpse of the Duke. In illustration of this remark, || its effect: the horses stood firm and still, with mane erect, their eyes almost 
may mention one circumstance. A lady of my acquaintance, on the morning) starting from their sockets, more like the frightful resemblance of an equal 
of her intended departure from ar after a short visit, was walking with a number of bronze statues, than a picture of living life My companion, whose 
friend in Hyde Park, near Apsley House, one morning, as early as six o’clock | pale countenance must have reflected back the image of my own, crossed 


As they walked along, she said, ‘“ Well, I have seen everything I wanted to) himselfdevoutly, while our domestics pressed their hands to their eyes, to 
see in London, excepting the Duke of Wellington, and [| would rather have) shut out the terrific spectacle, and the low, deep, yet fervent prayers of both, 
seen him than all the rest.’ She uttered this remark in a loud, sprightly! alike the Christian and the Mussulman, were poured forth with a devotion 
voice, little dreaming that any but her friend heard it. Immediately however, that could not bave been more deeply expressed had the last hour been at 
a gentleman passed her, raised his hat, and smilingly said, ‘* Madam, I am) hand. Another flash—another—and another : the rain descended in torrents, 
happy to present him to you,” and, again bowing, passed on, followed, at a) as if threatening a second deluge, while the deep, hoarse murmur of the 
little distance, by his groom. ‘There was no mistaking the personage who| rushing wind, and the sounds of crashing and falling trees, imparted ad- 
spoke. It was the Duke himself, and [ need hardly say, that the lady was, in| ditional terror to the scene. What a sublime--what an awful picture! [ 
spite of her confusion, not a little gratified by the incident jhave been in many scenes of peril, both by sea and land ; and merely in the 
It would be uninteresting to readers on this side the water, were I to enter) area of a bloody and well-sustained conflict, where its maddening excitement 
into any description of the personal appearances, or mental qualifications of banishes aught else from memory but the resolution to do or die ; but in others, 
such men as the Dukes of Devonshire, Richmond, Buckingham, and others of where, placed in the fullest and clearest point of view, and destitute of any 
that class and order—indeed, the House of Lords must be singularly barren absorbent passiou to string and nerve the mind, it became necessary calmly 
of interest to Americans. Nor shall! occupy time or space, by any notices! and resolutely to gaze on the threatened danger no human means could avert ; 
of members of the bench vf Bishops—they are generally portly looking gen-||tue more? especially on ove occasion, in the early part of 1834, when, em- 
tlemen, well wigged, and dressed very much like old women, in black gowns) |barked in what was as gallant a bark as ever rode or stemmed the seas, in 
and lawn sleeves. The Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Phillpotts, is the most know-| one of the severest of the equinoxial gales witnessed during that tempestuous 
ing-looking of the number—whilst the face of the Archbishop of Canterbury period, we rolled for some time, a heavy, crippled, misshapen wreck : fearful- 
is the very pattern of Ecclesiastical bearing and propriety. ly, however, as it then impressed me, it was as nothing when compared to the 
The Judges area solemn looking series of individuals—bound in scarlet’ feelings of breathless awe which possessed me on this occasion. For upwards 
and ermine. In Denman’s face there is as much real dignity and majesty, as) of an hour the storm raged, and then as suddenly ceased, giving place to the 
in that of any ancient statue which [ ever saw. William's physiognomy is mest intense stillness. A pale, glimmering light, at first but very faint, but 
indicative only of a certain whipper-snapper sort of smartness. Maule’s looks lwnich gradually increased in strength, now appeared amidst the dense and 
as if it were difficn It for him to repress a smile. Parke’s is massive and sol-|\murky darkness ; further yetit extended its giaddening influence; a part of 
emn. Rolfe’s, full of benevolent acuteness ; but Coleridge’s is actually beau-| the blue vault of heaven, studded with bright and innumerable stars, now dis- 
tiful. Some months since, in an article in Blackwood's Magazine—Warren,| closed itself, smiling and serene, as ifn contrast to the terrific scene which 
jhad but so recently passed away: further, and yet further still, it increased 


author of the Diary of a late Physician described it—I do not exactly remem- 
ber his words, and Ihave not the work by me to refer to, butit was to the 'he extension of itscheering rays, the last speck disappeared on the distant 
effect, that Coleridge's features bore a most perfect resemblance to the faces! horizon, and there shone forth, in all its brillianey and lustre, the serene, soft 


of the Saviour, which we see in some of the paintings by the old masters. ‘beauty of night in a southern clime. It was then we breathed freely, and, 
I have looked on Coleridge's countenance often, and see fresh beauty in it at) congratulating each other upon the fortunate result of what we had witnessed, 
every new glance. As a Judge, he ranks high, but not higher than his||once more resumed our journey. As daylight cawned, on every side we be- 


deservings. With a heart brimming over with human kindness, he possesses’ /held traces of the havoc caused by the recent storm : massive trees torn up 
all the firmness requisite for his high position. Once I heard him pass sen | by the roots ; others, ofa lighter frame, snapped short asunder; whilst more 
||than once the servants were obliged to alight and clear away the branches and 


tence of death upona r wretch—the judge’s large full eye swam with 
tears, and his face was deadly pale. | question if the criminal felt more agony fragments of rock and stone with which the road was frequently completely 


than his earthly Judge.—He is nephew of the poet and philosopher, S. T | blocked up.” 

Coleridge, whose genius seems to have been to a great extent hereditary. With the story of Mazeppa all readers are familiar : it has a companion in 

But the Lords are * up,” let us go down to the Commons, where Macaulay,| tha: of Bogdan, a narrative of even greater iuterest :-— 
they say is now # on his legs.” —Boston Atlas, | « Bogdan was a small proprietor, respected, and perhaps held in a degree 
‘of estimation, by his countrymen, above his station. Jn consequence of a 
ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND misunderstanding with his suzerain, his property was seized, himself ignomi- 
RUSSIA. ‘ously scourged like a serf, and his wife and two lovely daughters, having been 
Personal Adventures and Excusions in Georgia, Circassia, and Russia.) subjected to every species of coarse brutality, died raving mad. The man's 
By G. P. Cameron, Esq. 2 vols. Colburn. nature was chang: d—hitherto he had been known only as the quiet, concilia- 
A work favourable to Russia, and directly opposed to that of the Marquis de} ting, and generous landlord—his purse and home ever open to the distressed, 
‘whom he was aleo always the first to assist by his counsel and sympathy 


Custine. Mr Cameron is av enthusiastic admirer of the Emperor Nicholas. 
In such a book as this, however, it is not the opinions, but the descriptions) under misfortune ; but now, fearful and ominous was the difference : he never 


that are interesting. The author was engaged, it seems, from about the) sheda tear; not a groan was suffered to escape his breast; calm and stern, 

ear 1838 to 1840, in particular services in Persia, Constantinople, Asia’ his cold, clear, bright eye, caused an inward shudder in the spectator as he 
Minor, and the Black Sea. he book opens abruptly with his departure) gazed upon him. He fled, and put himself et the head of a party of his coun- 
from Tabreez for Teflis ; in his way to which, he visited the town of Mar«nd,| trymen, who were ripe for revolt. His efforts proved successful ; and before 
and crossed the Arras, the river which now forms “ the boundary line of the} many months had elapsed, the whole country was aroused, and he found him- 
kingdom of Persia and the vast empire of Russia.” Some remarks on travel- self at the head of a hundred thousand horsemen. Then commenced his re- 
ling in Russia are judicious :— venge ; castles were stormed ; princes and nobles, in their robes and coro- 

“ The voyager should remember (above all, if he is in the army or navy) that) nets, in bitter mockery, gibbetted on their own wails, having been compelled 
he is decidedly in a military country, so much so, indeed, as in this particular |personally to witness the females of their families, many allied to the various 
not to have any other resembling it og anges the world. In Austria, Prus-|/royal houses of Europe, first subjected to the loathsome brutality of an infuriate 
sie, and even in France, military rank invariably been found to be the//soldiery, and then pitilessly murdered, During this time, Bogdan feasted his 
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eyes, in maniac gladness, with the agonies of his victims—the most atrocious, day, and I think it would be a nice day to have our friends. What do you say ! 
of these scenes invariably taking place in his presence, and under his own su- They'd think it hypocrisy? No hypocrisy at all. I'm sure | try to be comfor- 
perintendence. And yet, in the still hour of night, wrapped in his cloak, be) patie ; and if ever a man was happy, you ought to be. No, Caudle, no: it 
would leave his camp and wander forth, followed at a distance by some faith-| isn’t nonsense to keep wedding-days ; it isn’t # deception on the world ; and if 
ful adherents—who, however, did not dare to intrude upon his presence—and, it is, how many people do it! I’m sure, it’s only a proper compliment that a 

azing upon Meta while not a sound, save a low end suppressed sob and ian owes to his wife. Look at the Winkles—don't they give a dinner every 
wailing, came from him, would remain till the dawn of morning. What were year? Well, I know, and if they do fight a little in the course of the twelve- 
his thoughts atthat lone and silent period !—reverting to the past, the dis- month, that’s nothing to do with it. They keep their wedding-day, and their 
honour of his home, and the slaughter of his beauteous offspring '—or, did a| acquaintance have nothing to do with anything else. ' 
transient shade of pity cross his mind in that hour of solitude for the victims), “As I say, Caudle it's only a proper compliment that a man owes to his 
(innocent as many were) of his own fearful implacability ? Nune could tell ;| wife to keep his wedding-day. It's as much as to say to the whole world— 
deep-buried and inscrutable to the human eye remained his feelings ; and the,‘ There! if I had to marry again, my blessed wife's the only woman I'd choose !’ 
morn saw him cold, calm, cruel, and pitiless asever. He lived to an advanced! Well! I see nothing to groan at, Mr. Caudle—no, or to sigh at enther ; but I 
age, shot and steel alike seeming to glide harmlessly by him; and, when he know what you mean: I’m sure, what would have become of you, if re hadn't 
died, was worn to a skeleton by the conflict, which, while it exnibited not) married as you have done—why, you'd have been a lost creature ! know it; 
itself in outward appearance upon his counienance, at length slowly, but| i know your habits, Caudle ; and—I don’t like to say it—but you'd have been 
surely, destroyed the fibres of the sinewy and iron frame, which military toi! little better than a ragamuffin. Nice scrapes you'd have got into I know, if 
and hardship had served but to fort fy and strengthen ” you hadn’t had me for a wife. The trouble I've had to keep you respectable 

This book contains two or three other romances of a similar kind ; but nar-- —and what’s my thanks? Ha! I only wish you'd had some women! 
rated at greater length. The following is an incident often told of others, and“ Kut we won't quarrel, Caudle. No; you don’t mean anything, I know. 
no doubt truly :— | We'll have this dinner, eh! Just a few friends’ Now don't say you don’t 
“ One cold, bitter winter's night, a sledge, containing two travellers, drove care—that isn't the way to speak to a wife; and especially the wife I've been 

up to one of the gates of the Kremlin, which the taller of the two, in a voice! to you, Caudle. Well, you agree to the dinner,eh? Now don’t grunt, Mr. 
of authority, desired to be immediately opened. ‘To this demand a very short Caudle, but speak out. You'll keep your wedding day! What [fT 
but expressive negative monosyllable was returned,—sentries being, of all| /et you go fo sleep? Ha, that’s unmanly, Caudle ; can't you say ‘ Yes’ with- 
animals in the world, the most averse to any description of correspondence, out anything else! 1 say—can't you say ‘ Yes '—There, bless you! [ knew 
whether colloquial or epistolary. The two strangers began to manifest sym;- you would. ’ 

toms of evident impatience at a rejoineder, to them, at least, of so unsatis| “ And now, Caudle, what shall we have for dinner! No—we won't talk of 
factory a nature ; and the one who had previously spoken again hailed the| it to-morrow ; we’ll talk of it now, and then it will be off my mind. I should 
imperturbable grenadier, and, proclaiming himself a general officer, desired) like something particular—something out of the way—just to show that we 
him to comply with his mandate. ‘If you are, asfyou declare yourself, a| thought the day something. I should like—Mr. Caudle, youre vot asleep ? 
general, you ought to be aware of the first duty of a soldier,—obedience to| Whatdo I want? Why you know I want to settle about the dinner. Have 
bis orders,’ was the firm and determined reply, as the soldier resumed the what I like? No: as it’s your fancy to keep the day, it's only right that I 
measured tread of his march, which the above dialogue had momentarily should try to please you. We never had one, Caudle ; so what do you think of a 
intexrapted. This was a poser ; so, finding further argument uovailing, the) haunch of venison! What do you say? Nonsense: mutton will do? Ha! 
travellers at last begged the sentry would exert his voice, and call up the that shows what you think of your wife ; I dare say ifit was with any of your 
officer of the guard. To this the man made no objection ; and, after a tolera | club friends—any of your pot-house compavions—you'd have no objection to 
ble expenditure of shouting and bawling, the guard-1oom being some twenty venison. I say if—what do you mutter! Jet at be venison? Very well. 
yards distant, a sleepy non commissioned officer emerged from the building, And now about the fish! What do you think of a pice turbot! No, Mr. 
and, learning the rank and wishes of the strangers, begged them at once to) Caudle ; brill won’t do—it shal! be turbot, or there shan't be any fish at all. 
walk into the apartment of his commanding officer, till measures could be Oh, what a mean man you are, Caudle! Shall it be turdot ! It shail? Very 
taken for a complionce with their desires. At the first sound of the taller’ well. And now about the soup—now Caudle, don’t swear at the soup in that 
stranger’s voice, the young subaltern, bounding like a shot from the couch on manner; you know there must be soup Well, once ina way, aud just to show 
which he reclined, stood in an attitude of subdued and respectful attention our friends how happy we've been, we'll have some real turtle. No, you won't, 
before him, requesting to know his pleasure. The traveller smiled, and mere-| you"/l have nothing but mock? Then, Mr. Caudle, you may sit at the table 
ly desired him to relieve and bring into his presence the sentry at the gate’ | by yourself. Mock-turtle on a wedding-day ! Was there ever such an insult ! 

his was quickly done, and the man entered the room at the very moment! What do you say! Lez it be real, then, for once? Ha, Caudle! as I say, you 
the stranger cast aside the large travelling cloak which encircled him. There} were a very different person fourteen years ago. 
was no mistaking that noble, that majestic figure, that broad, commanding, ‘ And Caudle, you'll look after the venison! There's a place I know, some- 
and magnificent brow, on which a momentary expression of impatience had where in the City, where you get it beautiful! You'll look toitt You will? 
iven way to one of humour and benevolence. Erect as a popular, the sol. Very well. 

ier stood before his sovereign, in a desperate quandary at thus discovering | ‘ And now who shall we invite’ Who /like? Now, you know, Caudle, 
who was the person he had so cavalierly repulsed, and yet with a something) that’s nonsense ; because I only like whom you like. I suppose the Pretty- 
like conscientiousness that in doing so he had only strictly acted up to his| man’s must come! But understand, Caudle, I don’t have Miss Prettyman ; 


duty! He had no time, however, for fear, as the Emperor, calling upon him} ['m not going to have my peace of mind destroyed under my own roof ! if she 


to advance, commended his conduct inthe warmest terms, o.dered the sum of 
a hundred silver rubles (about 40/.) to be paid him, and with his own hand 
wrote a letter to his comman:ing officer, desiring his immediate promotion to 
the rank of serjeant, a requisition which, of course, it is almost needless to 
observe, was promptly complied with To accouat for the Emperor's appa 


rently singular and unexpected arrival on the night in question, it may be), 


mentioned, such is his indefatigable activity, that in the event of there exist- 
ing a possibility of any important business on hand being accelerated by his 
presence, he has been repeatedly known, as on the present occasion, to thro w 
himself into a sledge, or caleche, accompanied alone by a confidential mem 
ber of his household ; the first intimation of hisdoing so being his arrival at 
the city or seat of government in question itself!” 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
MRS. CAUDLE THINKS ‘“‘ IT WOULD LOOK WELL TO KEEP THEIR WEDDING-DAY.”” 
Caudle, love, do you know what next Sunday ist No! you don’t? Well, 


comes, I don’t appear at the table. What do yousay! Very well? Very 
|well be it, then. 

“ And now, Caudle, you'll not forget the venison! Jn the City, my dear? 
‘You'll not forgetthe venison? A haunch you know; a nice haunch. And 
jyou'll not forget the venison ’——” 
| * Three times did I fall off to sleep,”’ says Caudle, “and three times did 
-ay wife nudge me with her elbow, exclaiming,—‘ You'll not forget the 
venison?’ At last I got into a sound slumber, and dreamt I was a pot of 
‘currant-jelly.”” 


“BROTHER” CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO A MASONIC CHARITABLE DINNER MRS. CAUDLE 
HAS HIDDEN THE “BROTHERS ” CHEQUE-BOOK. 

But all I say is this : I only wish I’d been born a man. What do you sa 
You wish Thad? Mr. Caudle, I’\| not lie quiet in my own bed to be insulted. 
‘Ob, yes, you did mean to insult me. I know what you mean. You mean, if [ 
had been born a man, you'd never have married me. That's a pretty sentiment, 
‘I think ; and after the wife I’ve been to you. And now 1 suppose you'll be 


was there ever such a strange man! Can’t you guess, dariing? Next Sun- 
day, dear? Think, love, a minute—just think. hat! and you don't know 


now? Ha! if I hado’t a better memory than you, | don't know how we should, 
ever get on. Well, then, pet,—shall I tell you what next Sunday is! Why. 


then, it's our wedding day-—— What are you groaning at. Mr. Caudle? I don’t 
see anything to groan at. Ifanybody should groan, I’m sure it isn’t you. No: 


\going to public dinners every day! It's no use your telling me you've only 
been to one before ; that’s nothing to do with it—nothing at all. Of course 
you'll be out every night now. I knew what it would come to when you were 
made a mason ; when you were once made a ‘brother,’ as you call yourself, [ 
‘knew where the husband and father would be ;—I’m sure, Caudle and though 
if m your-own wife, I grieve to say it—I’m sure you haven't so much heart, that 


I rather think it’s J who ought to groan ! | you have any to spare for people outof doors. Indeed, I shuuld like to see the 


“Oh, dear! That's fourteen years ago. You were a very different man 
then, Mr. Caudle. What do yousay! And I was a very d ferent woman? 
Not at all—just the same. Ob, you needn't roll your head about on the pillow) 
in that way : | say, justthe same. Well, then, if I’m altered, whose fault is 
itt Not mine, I’m sure—certainly not. Don’t tell me that I.could not talk at’ 
all then—I could talk just as well then as I can now; only then | hadn't the! 
same cause. It’s you who’ve made me talk, What do you say? You're very| 
sorry forit? Caudle, you do nothing but insult me. 

“Ha! you were a good tempered, nice creature fourteen years ago, and 
would have done anything for me. Yes, yes, if a woman would be always 
cared for, she should never marry. There’s quite an end of the charm when 
she goesto church! We're all angels while you're courting us; but once} 
married, how soon you pull our wings off? No, Mr. Caudle, I’m not talking! 
nonsense ; but the truth is, you like to hear nobody talk but yourself. Nobody! 
ever tells me that I talk nonsense but you. Now, it’s no use your turning and, 
turning about in that way, it’s not a bit of—what do you say! You'll get up? 
No you won't, Mr. Caudle: you'll not serve me that trick again; for I’ve 
locked the door, and hid the key. There's no getting hold of you all the 
Pe a here you can't leave me. You needn't groan again, Mr. 

audle. 

“ Now, Caudle, dear, do let us talk comfortably. After all, love, there's a 

many folks who, I dare say, don’t get on half so well as we've done. 
e’ve both our little tempers, perhaps ; but you are vating ; you must 


own that, Caudle. Well, never mind ; we won't talk of it; I won't scold you |x that. What business had I to take it out of your 


now, Weill talk of next Sunday, love. We never have kept our wedding- 


|man who has! No, no, Caudle ; I’m by no means a selfish woman—quite the 


‘contrary ; I love my fellow-creatures as a wife and mother of a family, who has 


jonly to look to her own husband and children, ought to love ‘em. 

| “A ‘brother,’ indeed! What would you say, if I was to go and be made a 
' sister?’ Why, I know very well—the bouse wouldn't hold you. 

Where's your watch? How should know where your watchis! You 
ought tv know. But to be sure, people who go to public dinners never knéw 
‘where anything is when they come home. You've lost it, no doubt; and 
“twill serve you quite - if you have. If it should be gone—and nothi 
‘more likely—I wonder if any of your ‘ brothers’ will give you another! Ca 
‘em doing it. 

| « You must find your watch? And you'll get up for it! Nonsense—don’t 
be foolish—lie still. Your watch is on the mantel-piece. Ha! isn’t it a good 
‘thing for you, you've somebody to take care of it ? 

What do yousay! J’madear creature’? Very dear, indeed, you think 
ime, I dare say. But the fact is you don't know what you're talking about to- 
‘night. I’m a fool to open my lips to you—but I can’t help it. 

Where's your watch? Haven't I told you—on the mantel-piece! All right, 
indeed? Pretty conduct you meu call all right. There now, hold your tongue, 
Mr. Caudle, and go to sleep : I’m sure "tis the best thing you can do to night. 
You'll be able to listen to reason to morrow morning ; now, it’s thrown away 


Where's your cheque book? Never mind your I took care 
ct? Every business. 
0, no, Ifyou choose to go to public dinners, why—as I’m only your wile—~ 
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I can’t help it. But I know what fools men are made of there ; and if I know! character has abundantly shown that it continues in force nearly as much as 
it, you never take your cheque-book again with you. What! Didn't I see ever; and there is too muc! reason to believe that the other repulsive features 
your name down last year for ten pounds! ‘ Job Caudle, Esq., 10).’ It looked, in the moral physiognomy of India will be always visible, until education and 
very well in the newspapers, of course ; and you thought yourself a somebody, religion are browght to bear on that naturally gentle race. It is only to the 
when they knocked the tavern tables ; but I only wish I had been there—yes,| force of public opinion in England that the abominations of Hindu supersti- 
I only wish I'd been in the gallery. Jf 1 wouldn't have to'd a piece of my tion will ever yield, only to that pressure from without that the difficulties 
mind, I’m not alive. Ten pounds. indeed ! And the world thinks you a which attend the promotion of Christianity in India—the single sanitory pro. 
very fine person for it. 1 only wish I could bring the world here, and show ‘em, vision fora’ its ills-—will ever give way ; and very considerable as these diffi 
what's wanted at home. ! think the world would alter their mind then; yes—| culties are, our duty is clearly seen above them—that is, to avail ourselves of 
a little. | every practicable effort to christianize that great country, which Providence, 
“What do you say? A wife has no right to pick her husband's pocket? A with an almost m raculous interposition, has given into our hands. 
pretty husband you are, to talk in that way. Nevermind: you can’t prosecute; One amongst the multifarious causes of the indifference referred to, has 
er for it—or I’ve no doubt you would ; none at all. Some men would do any.| probably been the long-felt want of what the public regarded as a trust-wo:thy 
thing. What! You've a bit of a head-ache? 1 hope you have—and a good and readable History of India. Without some knowledge of the history, as 
bit, too You've been tothe right place for it. No—I won't hold my tongue. well as of the statistics of a country, i: is not easy to take an interest in its af- 
It's all very well for you men to go to taverns—and talk —and toast—and burra fairs. M1! lost, by his manifest prejudices against the three great founders of 
—and—l! wonder you're not all ashamed of yourselves to drink the Queen's our Asiatic empire, Clive, Hastings. and Wellesley, that couidence to which 
health with all the honours, | believe, you call it—yes, pretty honours you pay his work is, in other respects, entitled. His Higtory of British India has, how- 
to the sex—TI say, I wonder you're not ashamed to drink that blessed creature's ever, long been,! ke Hume’s England, the standard work in its owo department. 
health, when you've only to think how you use your own wives at home. But Like Hume, he is, notwithstanving prejudices, a philosophical historian ; but 
the hypocrites that the men are—oh ! ||Mill’s prepossessions indicate the ardeu: feelings of an honest mind, and in ex- 
“ Where's your watch? Haven't I told you? [t's under your pillow—there, tenuation of them it may be said, that they refer to characters of his own day, 
you needn't be feeling for it. I tell you it’s under your pillow. It's ali right? ‘that he shared opinions held by many of that time, and did not live to see the 
es ; a great deal you know of what's right just now. Ha! was there ever, papers lately submitted to the public, which would have enabled him to correct 
any poor soul used am! dear creature? Pah! Mr. Caudle! I've them. Very different is the “calm philosophy” of Hume. His partialities, 
only to say, I’m tired of your conduct—quite tired, and don't care how svon| |and more frequent antipathies, relate to periods long previous to his own, and 
there’s an end of it. |are dishonestly adjusted to his one standard of pe:fection—a disregard for reli- 
** Why did I take your cheque-book? I've told you—to save you from ruin, gion. Millis an able, and, in many respects. an accomplished historian, very 
Mr. Caudle. You're not going to be ruined? Ha! you don’t know anything) much more so than Hume, [n eliminating from a chaos of oriental documents 
when you're out! I know what they do at those public dinners—charities, a clear narrative, he has accomplished a task, from which the indolent deist 
they call ‘em ; pretty charities. Charity, I believe, elways dines at home would have turned in despair; and although his style has not, what we sup- 


I know what they do: the whole system's atrick. No: I'm not a stony ‘|pose is, the all-atoning charm of Home—hisgehastened eloquence, and that 
hearted creature : and you ought to be ashamed to say so to your wife and the, unimpassioned manner, which gives to rancorous calumnies all the air of well 
mother of your children,—but, you'll not make me cry to-night, I can tell yea! considered judgments—still the “ History of British India” is forcibly written, 
and is, as we have intimated, perspicuous 


—I was going to say that—oh! you’re such an aggravating man | doa’t know, ’ 
| In Professor Wilson's bringing out a new edition of Mil', with notes and ob- 


what I was guing to say ! 

“ Thank heaven? What for? I don’t see that there’s anything to thank servations by himself, the public have, at once, a new testimony to the value of 
heaven about! 1 was going to say, I krow the trick of public dinners. They that work, and abundant grounds for believing that it may be now depended on. 
get a lord, or a duke, if they can catch him—anything to make people say) Mr. Wilson has been induced to do more—to carry on the history from the date 
they’ve dined with nobility, that’s it—yes, they get one of these people with at which Mill left off, that is 1805, to that of the latest renewal of the East 
a star cee in his coat, to take the chair—and to talk all sorts of sugar- India Company's charter in 1835 ; and few authors have ever come before the 
plum things about charity—and to make foolish men, with wine in ’em, feel |public so well aceredited for the performance of a task In his “ Sanserit 
that they’ve no end of money ; and then—shutting their eyes to their wives Dictionary,’ his works on the Indian Drama, his publication on the “ Vishnu 
and families at home—all the while that their own faces are red and flushed Purana.” the “Talmud, or » Golden Legend’—in his Oxford Lectures, his 


like poppies, and they think to-morrow wi!! never come—then they get 'em to ‘eget on the “Sankya Philosophy,” avd others, Professor Wilson has done 


put their hand to paper. Then they make ’em pull out their cheques. But J, more to further and facilitate our knowledge of Indian letters, than any other 
took your book, Mr. Caudle—you couldn't do it a second time. What are man of any country whatever. To these various grounds of confidence, char- 
you laughing at? Nothing? It’s no matter : I shall see it in the paper to-//acter, station, and acquirement, we may add the opportunities he has enjoyed 
morrow ; for if you gave anything, you were too proud to hide it. I know your of making a personal acquaintance with the people and politics of the country, 
charity. ‘by having resided in India during nearly the whole of the period to which his 

** Where's your watch? Haven't I told you fifty times where it is? In the undertaking refers. In this interval—from 1805 to 1835—the British rulers 
pocket—over your head—of course! Can't you hear it tick? No: you can were more concerned in consolidating, than in extending our Indian empire, 
{ hear nothing to-night ! ‘land it consequently does not present pa:sages of such popular interest, as either 
ik “ And now, Mr. Caudle, I should like to know whose hat it is you've brought jour earlier or later annals ; but it is an important portion of our Asiatic history, 
} home? You went out with a beaver worth three and-twenty shillings—t@ | and M:. Wilson's work explains its complicated relations with the easiness ana 


second time you've worn it—and you bring home a thing that no Jew in his! power which we might have lvoked for from an accomplished writer, well in- 
senses would give me fivepence for. 1 couldn’t even get a pot of primroses— formed in all that concerns his subject We trust he may add to his work the 
and you know I always turn your old hats into roots—not a pot of primroses for, eventful story of another decade, and thus bring down the “ History of British 
I'm certain of it now,—I've often thought it—but now I'm sure that some /|{ndia” to the present day. We can no longer complain of the want of good 

‘works on Indian history. Besides Mr. Wilson's, there is another, which is 
f * Where's your watch? Caudle, you're bringing me to an early grave !’’ clear judicious, interesting and authentic, we mean that of the Hon, Mount- 
i We hope that Caudle was penitent for his corduct ; indeed, there is, we think, stuart E!phinstone. We shall in our notice of India, often refer to these vol- 
B evidence that he was so: for this is the only lecture to which he hae appended umes of solid worth We are also bound to mention the historical account of 


it. 
people dine out only to change their hats. 


no comment. ‘The man has not the face to do it. | British India in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, which, like all the books of 
that collection which we have had occasion to refer to, is admirably executed. 
||Mr. Thornton's Historv of India, derives, from his connection with the East 


INDIA.—ELPHINSTONE’S AND WILSON’S 
HISTORIES. 


We have now an empire in India about equal to Europe, deducting Russia 
and Sweden, with a population approaching m number all the people of all the) 
nations of that great area of our western continent. This stupendous territory, 
rich ia every natural beauty, fertile beyond all others, and abounding in every! 
source of wealth, has been long connected with our interests and our honour 
ye: so little is known of it in these countries, that the great mass of readers. 
may be said to have no acquaintance with its history, past or present, and to, 
feel little concern for the condit on of its inhabitants. Now and again some) 
brifliant fea: of arms writes in our annals such imperishable names as Plassey 
or Assve. or a ruthless massacre recds the hearts of thousands at home; siv- 
ing however, such appeals to our sympathy aad pride, the popu'ar indifference 
is undisturbed. We hear of further conquests —vote our bold soldiers thanks 
—pay, with an equal mind, al! expenses ; but, taking no other interest in the) 
matter, steadily decline reading orthinking about it. It is true that Indian af- 
fairs were brought before the “age during the protracted trial of Warren Has | 
tings, and that exciting speeches were made upor. them by the great orators of 
that day ; true that they were again discussed on the renewal ot the East India’ 
Company's charter, in 1833, and that they are occasionally mentioned in the! 
House of Commons; true that we have numerous works on India, which are| 
looked into, and some histories, which are looked at; and true that there are. 
massive parliamentary reports, with their segue/@ of evidence and returns—all,| 
as we wre persuaded, unattempted by any reader; but, notwithstanding this—, 
notwithstanding our numerous relations with India, their recent augment, and 
the rapid and frequent communications by the overland and steam passage, 
there still exists in these countries an indiff:rence to Indian topics which is «it 
tle less than marvellous. We notice the circumstance, not because of its being 
striking or anomalous, bu: for the better reason of its practical importance. It 
is altogether vain to hope for any marked improvement in the social condition 
of the natives of India, antil the people of these countries are acquainted with 
it, until there is such an amount of betniatien on the subject that a public) 
opinion can be formed, and is known to exist. Something has thus been done 
towards the abatement of infantic. de . something towards the abolit on of the 
usage of immolating widows, the suppression of Thuggism, and the d scour- 
agement of human sacrifices. The amendments, we fear, are but partial, the 
evils being interlaced with their social system. Many years ago we were as- 


sured that infanticide was abolished ; but information of the most authentic 


‘India Company, and from the circumstance of his giving their views, a peculiar 


value. We shall endeavour in our present paper to lay before our readers a 
rapid outline of the History of India, especially dwelling on such parts of it as 
are least known, and at the same time embody, as far as our limits permit, such 
notices of the usages and condition of the people as may, in some degree, tend 
to remedy the ignorance and indifference which we referred to in our opening 
lobserva'ions. 
Commerce, une of the main pro-movents of civilisation, appears to have first 
led to our knowledge of India, and to have been, at all times, the great incen- 
tive of communication with it. In the earliest reference we know of to the 
existence of trade—which, we may observe, seems to have been a caravan 
trade—we have an intimation of commerce with India. In Gen. xxxvii 25, 
we read, on the occasion of the sale of Joseph, of Isumaelite merchants com- 
ing with their camels, and bearing, among other things, spicery down to Egypt. 
We have also reason to believe that the ** precious cloths’’ mentioned in Eze- 
kiel, (ec xxvii.) in connection with the trade of Tyre, and the broidered work, 


‘and cedar chests of rich apparel, were brought through the countries bordering 


lon the Euphrates, from India. ‘Tadmor, in the wilderness, was built by Solo- 


‘mon as a depot for Eastern trade; and a like enlightened view led to a survey 
of part of the coast of India, by the directions of Alexander, as well as to the 
foundation of Alexandria, so admirably chosen as the empurium of Asiatic and 
‘European trade. Commerce again led to the discoveries of the Portuguese, 
to the attempts of France, and to ovr own extensive acquisitions 

| India was known by that appellation to the ancients, by whom the name was 
taken from the Persians, who are supposed to have first called the country Hin- 
dostan, from its western boundary, the Indus, which they found named by the 
natives the Sind, or Hind, from the blue colour of its waters. From the Per- 
jsian the name passed into the Syrian, Chaldee, and Hebrew (Esther, c. i. 1, 
where “ India” is expressly named)—into the Greek and Latin, and into the 
modern European languages. 

We have no means of tracing the tradition which represents the Bacchus of 
classic mythology as the first conqueror of India, or of discovering any real 
grounds tor the more probable story of its invasion by Ses»stris, al hough Egyp- 
tian researches may hereafter enlighten us on this point. The expedition of 
‘Semiramis, the far-famed Assyrian queen referred to by Diodorus, 1s the earli- 
est invasion of India which has any faint pretensions to the cnaracter of history ; 
‘but we are told little more of it, than that she reached the Indus, and was there 


efeated, Darius the Persian was the next who attempted the conquest of this 
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far off land. The brief account which Herodotus gives of this expedition, it the Cape of Storms. On his peaching home, the king of Portugal gave \ 
though not unmixed with fable, bears marks of truth. The wool which he de- the more encouraging appellation of the Cape of Good Hope Bat the foul 
scribes as growing on trees, more valuable than that of sheep, a.d used for weather they had experienced there had inspired the crews of Diaz with such 
clothing, is plainly the cotton; and the observation that the natives live only! alarm, that no further attemp: was made in that direction until 1497, when 
on vegetables, is characteristic of the Hindus. The wealth of the country at Vasco de (Jama passed the Cape in cali weather. and seeing it ail fair and 
that period is indicated by the circumstance, that Darius received from it more clad in sunshine for ever dispelled the fears which the first accounts of it had 
tribute than from the other provinces of his dominions. The accounts of Alex-| inspired We cau but refer to the acquisitions of the Portuguese in India and 
ander’s invasion of India, written by persons who took a part in it, afford a good in. the eastern seas, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries At the close of 
deal of in‘ormation on the subject of that country, and enable us to look on this the latter period, the Dutch, perceiving that the Portuguese had become more 
celebrated expedition as our first unquestioned and clearly historic date in rela- intent on conquest than on trad’, and had in many respects offended the peo.vle, 
tion to India. All the previous expeditions, including those of Semiramis and and especially by compelling what they called conversions, availed themselves 
Darius, are regarded as fabulous by Arrain chiefly on the ground that the fol- of their errors to form a party in the country and sapplant them. Trained to 
lowers of Alexander were assured by the Hindus that they were their first in- war by a long resistance to the tyranny of Poilip IL. and already a naval peo- 
vaders. | ple, the Dutch were well prepared for their object. They had for some time 
Alexander set out from Artachoana, the modern Herat, and reached Bactra,' directed their attention to the India trade, and had sought in three successive 
now Balkh: from this he marched towards the mountainous range called in expeditions a north eastern passage to India. Failing in this, they pursued the 
classic geography the Paropamisus, running west from the Himalaya, the an-| Portuguese track by the Cape, and soon became their rivals,wrested from them 
cient Imaus, and crossing t by, it is supposed, the caravan route between’ the Spice Islands, formed settlements in Java and Ceylon, assailed the Portu 
Balkh and Candahar, proceeded eastward, and appeared on the Indus at Attock., guese in Malabar, and established factories of their own on the Coromandel 
where the river, being nearer its head, becomes narrower, and where he crossed coast. The Dutch, however, whose views were wisely confined to commerce, 
it without difficulty. On reaching the Jelum, the Hydaspes of ihe Greeks, he made no important etforts on the continent of India, and the Portuguese with 
encountered Porus, or Phoor, with well prepared, steady troops Tliese were,| waning prosperity and diminished trade, found themselves there confronted by 
probably, Rajputs, a warlike race, from whom our Sepoys are much taken. Af a new and more formidable power—that of England. 
ter defeating Porus, Alexander pressed onward to the Sutlaj, or Sutledge | Before aiverting to the progress of our eastern dominions, we must turn to 
classically the Hyphasis, the last of the rivers of the Panjab. Here as is well another phase of Asiatic history, that of the Hindus themselves. Of the 
known, a mutiny of his followers compelled him to abandon all hope of further) bree periods of India history, the Hiadd, the Mohometan, and the European, 
progress, and to return to Assyria Amidst his ambitious views, he had others) we have but partially noticed the last, which, as we have seeo, dates. in truth 
of a nobler character. His contest with Tyre had. probably, enabled him to! from the expedi ion of Alexander. We must as rapidly glance at the other 
estimate the resources of a commercial nation, and with a view to trade, to 'wu. | he present population of India consists mainly of two races, the Hindi 
take the steps we are about to mention. Determined to ascertain the course of |tnn the Masometan. The latter never formed more than a seventh of the 
the Indus, he had vessels built, and embarking his army, reached the mouth of, whole, and are now much less. Some acquaintance with their history, and 
the river. He then directed Nearchus, his best mariner, to survey the shores with the character and usages of, at least, the former, are needful to a clear 
of this new-found sea, and afterwards to j»in him at the mouth of the Euphrates.' conception of the political as well as of the soci«l relations of India. 
Nearchus having partially, and indeed, to a considerable extent, accomplished|| The Hindus, throughtout the many nations of India, are manifestly one peo- 
this task, Alexander conceived that he had now discovered a maritiine commu-! ple; and the first thing that strikes us, in regard to them, is their antiquity. 
nication with India, and returned through Beloochistan to Babylon. || They are referred to by Herodotus the earliest of uninspired historians, in much 
The narratives of this expedition are to us its must important results and| the same manner as he speaks of the pyramids, as existing, without explaining 
they concur in representing the characteristics of the people, their manners, and their origin. ‘They are afterwards, as we have seen, minutely described by the 
even their costume, as similar to what they now are. Tue great peculiarity of followers of Alexander, and al nost identically as they are to be found at present. 
the Hindu system, the division into castes, is described, and the castes named || Uheir annals partaking more of the character of fable than of trath, afford us no 
Their number is greater than at the present day; but Mr Elphinstone, we!|meens of tracing their first rise, which, in the absence of history, we can but 
find, says that the Greeks subdivided two of the castes, and that, with this ex-| guess at from physical characteristics, the analogies of language, aided, possi- 
ception, their castes are the same as those mentioned in the laws of Menu | bly, by their architectural remains, In reference tothe last we may observe 
They describe the Bramins (Brachmanes) with their ascetic observances ; and||that some Indian remains are strikingly like the Nubian antiquities figured in 
Nearchus even explains their division into religious and secular The early) ‘Gav's work. But such resemblances suggest inquiries which we are not quali- 
marriages of the females ; the circumstance that the peop e live only on vege | fied to pursue. The caves of Elephanta and Ellora are represented as nearly 
tables ; the worship of the Ganges ; the burning of widows on the funeral piles’ identical in character with the temple of Pusa, near Cha--choo-fou, m China, 
of their husbands; the brilliancy of their dyes; their skill in manufactures ;| mentioned in Barrow and visited by Lord Macartney The ruins in Yucatan, 
their mode of catching and training elephants; their kinds of grain, and man-| have, in many particulars, an Egyptian character Pyramids in Mexico resem- 
ner of farming, are all as we now find them; and even their arms, with the ble those of Egypt, and the palace of Montezuma, is described as very like 
exception of fire-arms, are the same as at present. The peculiar Indian bow that of the Emperor of Cuina. 
which Mr. Elphinstone says is now only used in the mountainous districts,|| Although the Hindus have no records deserving the name of history, we are 
which is drawn with the assistance of the feet, and which shoots an arrow six not without the means of estimating their polity, civilisation, and national cha 
feet long, is minutely described, as are the long swords and iron spears, their!|racter. Laws, literature, and religion, aid us on such subjects, and on all of 
powerful bits, and their admirable management of their horses. This is alio-) (hem we have well known works of Hindu antiquity. Tne Vedas,a body of 
gether a striking testimony to the antiquity of the Hindus, as well as to the ancient hymns and prayers, supposed to have been collected in their present 
general permanence of oriental habits form, shout the fourteenth century before che Christian era, throw much light 
On the departure of Alexander, he left a detachment in Bactria, which pro | on thei attainments in philosophy, and even in science The doctrine of these 
vince fell to the lot of Seleucus, who, on the death of Alexander. was made! |works is Theism, and they were supplanted in pupular influence by the Puranas, 
king of Syria. Bactria became, subsequently, an independent kingdom, and!|which mculeate Polytheism and idolatry. These last, composed of eightern 
continued long in the hands of the Seleucidw, the descendanis of Seleucus. || sorks, by diff rent avthors, and of dates varying from the eighth to the six- 
The history of this Greco-Indian kingdom is but little known. It is believed,’ teenth century, are now regarded as the scripture «f the Hiedus. They have 
or rather guessed at, to have been founded in the year 256 8. c., and to have! accounts of creation, philosophical speculations, religio »s ceremonies, fragments 
been crushed by a Scythian irruption about the year 125 ps. c At Beyhram.|of history, aod legends of God, heroes, and sages. |he most perfect picture 
twenty-five miles north-east of Cabul, Mr. Masson explored the remains of a! ‘of the Hindts is, however, afforded by the laws of Menu, drawn up as is sup- 


large town, which he conceives to be the Bactrian Alexandria. Professor Wil- posed, about the ninth century before the Christian era. This, which a 


son, in his account of the Bactrian coins, has attempted an arrangement of the to be the greatest key to their history, is not the work of one period. “ Codes,” 
Greek kings. The workmanship of the coins is Greek ; the inscriptions either||as Mr. Elphinstone remarks, ** are never the work of a single age ; some of 


singly Greek, or one in Greek, and one in an unknown barbarian character.|'the earliest and rudest laws being preserved and incorporated with those of 

‘more enlightened times.” The statutes relating to witchcraft and the wager 
lof battle, the evidences of a barbarous age, are met with in Blackstone, together 
‘with those which show a higa degree of refinement. Of Menu, the compiler 


They have often an elephant, or a bul! with a hump, animals indicative of In- 
dian dominion These antiquarian researches are too intéresting to be wholly 
uanoticed ; but we pass on, and, omitting other tempting topics, pursue our! 
rapid history. 

Commerce was, as we have intimated, the great means of connecting India! 
with the west. A maritime communication was, it is said, made by Scylax! 
under the direction of Darius. This rests but on tradition. It is certain that 
Nearchus went no farther than the Persian Gulf, and that the navigation round) 
the peninsula of Arabia was regarded as a discovery in the reign of one of the 
Ptolemies, about the year 130,8 c Rome, then in the zenith of her greatness, 
was the great consumer of India products. Ou the decline of the Roman, and 
the rise of the Mahometan power, the direct communication with India was 
interrupted, and the trade was carried on by inland caravaas, or by Arabian na- 
vigators, who were met by the Genoese and Venetian merchants on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and Black seas. [t was not till the crusades had led us 

ain to aconnection with the east, that these nations themselves engaged in a 
direct intercourse with India. The main step towards advancing our acquain- 
tance with the east, was made by the Portuguese, whose successes supply 


some of the most brilliant chapters in the history of geographical discovery. sa 


The small, remote, poor, and almost barren kingdom of Portugal became, by 


the enterprise of her monarchs, one of the most important of the European’ |d 


powers. Their expulsion of the Moors and pursuit of them into Africa, led 
them to an intercourse with the shores of Barbary, and subsequently to explore 
the western coasts of Africa. Henry, a younger son of John 1. of Portugal, 
and who was married to a sister of our Henry IV., fixed his residence near 
Cape St. Vincent, and with the ocean before him, devoted himself to the en- 
couragement of geographical and nautical pursuits. A single vessel fitted out 
by him discovered Madeira. A few years after Cape Bojador was passed, and 
the ivory shores and palm-clad banks of the Senegal and Gambia were revealed 
In 1468, Prince Henry died, but the impulse he had given had raised the for- 
tunes of his country, and led, not long afterwards. to what was the great ob- 
ject of the Portuguese, the discovery of the southern boundary of Africa. In 
1486, Bartholomew Diaz, who hed the command of an exploring squadron, 
was driven far south by storm, and had unconsciously passed the Cape In re- 
turning he first saw that mighty promontory, but in bad a season that he named- 


\lof this work, nothing is known ; but its remote antiquity is gathered as well 


from its antiquated style as from some differences which it exhibits between 
ithe state of manners at that period and that existing from the time of Alexan- 


\\der to the present day. Thus, no mention is made by Menu of the se!f-immo- 


‘lation of widows, and Bramins are, by that code, permitted to eat meat, and 
‘to intermarry with women of inferiorcests. [he religion of the code, also, is 
ithe theism of the Vedas, not the polytheistic idolatry ef a later period. The 
‘most remarkable feature of Hindi society is the division into casts. Sir 
‘William Jones, in his translation of Menu, adopts the word “ class." The term 
:* casts,” now universally used, is not Indian, bet taken from the Portuguese 
'* casta,” a breed, The community is divided by Menu into four casts ; the 
sacerdotal, the military, the industrious, and the servile. The first three, though 
not equal, partake of certain rites The fourth, and tue outcasts, are only con- 
sidered as contributing to the welfare of the others. These casts are named 
ithe Bramins, the Cshatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras. The first, as their 
sacred books pretend, issued from the mouth of Brama ; the second, from his 


larm ; the third, from his thigh ; and the last are recorded with contempt, as 
deriving their origin from his foot. Absurd as such a legend may appear, it 
js regarded by the Hindus with reverential faith ; and although since the re- 
mote period of Menu, alterations have been made in the arrangements and em- 
'ploymente of the classes, vet his svstem is the foundation of that sti!) subsist 
ing ; and the separation of society into long settled hereditary orders, is a 
principle rooted in the Hindu mind, hallowed by time, sanctioned by religion, 
and as yet unaffected by European intercourse, or advancing knowledge. Chris- 
tianity, alone, is likely to subvert this system, and remove, perhaps, at no dis- 
jtant day, this as well es other barriers to the real welfare of the people. No- 
thing 1s more strange than that, throughout all the kingdomsof what we may 
all the vast continent of India, this peculiar mode of subdividing society should 
be found existing at the remotest period to which tradition reaches, and should 
ontinue still ; and no circumstance connected with them so clearly establishes 
the antiquity of their civilisation. Although the origin of such a state of things 
be but guessed at , yet the views of so learned and judicious a writer ag 
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Mr. Elphinstone, one so well acquainted with the country, ard its institutions, 
are weil worth transeribing :— 

** Assuming that they (tae Hindus) were a conquering tribe, we may suppose 
the progress of their society to have been something like the following : that 
the richer and more warlike members continued to confine themselves to the 
profession of arms ; that the less eminent betook themselves to agriculture, 
arts, and commerce ; that the priests were, at fi st, individuals who took ad- 
vantage ofthe superstition of their neighbours, and who may have transmitted 
their art and office to their sons, but did not form a separate class—that tae 
separation of the classes by refusing to intermarry, originated in the pride of 
the military body, and was imitated by the priests. That the conquered peo- 
ple were always aclass apart, at first cultivating the ground for the conquerors, 
avd afterwards converied by the interest and convenience of their masters into 
free tenants) That the government was in the hands of the military leaders, 
and prebably exercised by one chief. That the chief availed himself of the 
aid of the priests in planning laws, and obtaining a religious sanction to them | 
‘That the priests, as they rose into consequence, began to combine and act in, 
concert—that they invented ihe genealogy of casts and other fables to support, 
the existing institutions, and to 1 troduce such alterations as they thought de.’ 
sirable ; thot while they raised the power of the chief tothe highest pitch, they, 
secured as much influence to their own order as could be got without creating’ 
jealousy or destroying the ascendancy they derived from the public opinion of 
their austerity and virtue. That the first code framed was principally a record) 
of existing usages, and may have been compiled by a private person and adopt-_ 
ed for convenience ; vr may have been drawn up by Bramius of influence, and 
passed off as an ancient revelation from the Divinity. ‘That as changes arose, 
in the progress of society, or in the policy of the rulers alterations were made. 
in the law, and new codes formed incorporating the old ones; but that, at) 
length, the test of the code became fixed, all subsequent changes were intro | 
duced in the form of glosses on the original, or of new laws promulgated by the 
royal authority. To ali appearance, the present code was net compiled until 
long after the community had passed the earliest stages of civilization. ""—E. | 
phinstone's History of India. 

** A Bramin,” says Mr Elphinstone, “ is the first of all created beings ; he, 
is looked upon as having supernatural power—is vested with more respect than, 
a king. His life and person are protected by the severest laws in this world., 
and tremendous denunciations, in the next; and while all offences against him 
are punished with the utmost severity, he is exempt from penalty of any, 
crime.” Yet the supremacy of the Bramin is not enviable : his life is devoted, 
to seclusion, study, and, fora great part of it, tomore than monastic austeri-, 
i The foliowing is its four-fold division, according to the institutes of, 

nu :— 

* The first quarter of a Bramin’s life he must spend as a student ; during 
which time he leads a life of abstinence and humiliation His attention should] 
be unremittingly directed to the Védas, and should on no account be wasted on 
worldly studies. He should treat his precepior with implicit obedience, and) 
with humble respect and attechment, which ought to be extended to his family 
He must perform various servile offices for his preceptor, and must labour for 
himself in bringing logs and other materials for sacrifice, and water for obiation 
He must subsist entire:y by begging from door to door. 

_** Por the second quarter of his life he lives with his wife and family, and 
discharges the ordinary duties of a Bramin. These are briefly stated to be 
reading and teaching the Védas ; sacrificing, and assisting others to sacrifice ; 
bestowing alms and accepting gilts.” 

“The most honouradle of these employments is teaching. 1t is remarkable 
that, unlike o her religions where the dignity of the priesthood is derived frow, 
their service at the temples, a Bramin is considered as degraded by performing! 
acts of worship, or assisting at sacrafices asa profeesion. All Bramins are 
strongly and repeatedly prohibited from receiving gifts from low born, wicked, 
or unworthy persons. ‘They are not even to take many presents from unex- 
ceptionable givers, and are carefully to avoid making it a habit to accept of an 
necessary presents. When the regular sources fail, a Bramin may, for a mere 
subsistence, glean, or beg, orcultivate, or even (in case of extreme necessity) 
he may trade; but he must in noextremity enter into service ; he must not 
have recourse to popular conversation, must abstain from music, sioging, 
dancing, gaming, and generally from every thing inconsistent with gravity 
and composure. He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, 
should avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the Védas, and 
should shun all worldly honour as he would poison. Yet he is not to subject 
himself to facts, or other needless severities. All that isrequired is, that his 
life should be decorous, and occupied in the prescribed studies and observances 
F ven his dress is laid down with minuteness ; and he may easily be figured 
(much as learned Bramins are still) quiet and demure,clean and decent, ‘ his hair 
and beard clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle white, and his body pure, 
with a staff and a copy of the Védas in his hands, and bright golden rings in his 
ears.’ When he has paid the three debts, by reading the Scriptures, begetting 
a son, and performing the regular sacrifice, he may (even in the second por- 
tion of his life) make over all to his son, and remain in his family house, with 
no employment but that of an umpire. 

“The third portion of a Bramin’s life he must spend as an anchorite in the 
woods. Clad in bark, or in the skin of a black antelope, with his hair and nails 
uncut, sleeping on the bare earth, he must live * without a fire, without a man- 
sion, wholly silent, feeding on roots and fruit.’ He must also submit to many 
and harsh mortifications, expose himself naked to the heaviest :ains, wear humid 
garments in winter, and in the summer, stand in the middle of five fires, under 
the burning sun. He must carefully perform all sacrifices and oblations. and 
conn it his special duty to fulfil tLe prescribed forms and ceremonies of re- 

igion. 

** In the last period of his life the Bramin is nearly as solitary and abstracted. 
as during the third. But he is now released from all form and external obser- 
vances : bis business is contemplation—his mortifications cease. His dress 
now nearly resembles that of ordinary Bramins, and his abstinence, thougi 
s'ill great, is not so rigid as before. He is no longer to invite suffering, but is 
to cultivate equanimity, and to enjoy delight in meditation on the divinity ; till 
at Jast he quits the body, as a bird leaveth the branch of a tree at its pleasure.’ 
--Elphinstone's India. 

it 1s interesting to compare the present condition of this influential body, with, 
the representation of them just given from the institutes of Menu. Tihat a sa- 
cerdotal aristocracy, at liberty to marry, and sure of support, should have be- 


come most numerous, is what we should have expected. They have also been |g 


successful in excluding the other classes from access to the Vécas, and in con-| 
fining all learning, secular and theological, to their own body. They have pre-! 
served their lineage undisputed ; but though in some few particulars they are) 
more strict than formerly—as in denying themselves the use of ani food— 


lyet, in most respects, their observance are relaxed. Thev no longer, as a body, 
‘regard the fourfold division of life, as mentioned above, although individuals of 
them practise part of such austerities. They are to be found in all trades and 
professions, even as husbandmen and soldiers, and more especially in such oc- 
cupations as are connected with writing and pubiic business. From the minis- 
jterof state to the viljage accountant, the greater number of situations of the 
sort are, as Mr, Elphinstone tells us, in their hands. Professor Wilson says, 
however, that,at least in provinces of the Ganges, their influence as a hierarchy 
bas most sensibly diminished, and that they have been supplanted by Gosayens, 
and other monastic orders. Mr. Elphinstone assures us that the ministry of 
temples, and the conduct of religious ceremonies remains in their hands—that 
in some parts of India their spiritual authority is undiminished—undoubtedly 
so in the Marratta country, and in the west of Hindostan, and that even in Ben- 
gal they are still the objects of veneration,and of profuse liverality ; but he ad- 
mits that all over India they have lost much of their popularity. 

it is in the division and employment of the classes that the chief alterations 
have been made since the time of Menu. The Bramins say that the second 
and third classes are extinct, but the Rajputs claim to be the Cshatriya, or 
military class, and some of the industrious orders say they represent the 
Veisyas. The other class of Menu is now replaced by a great number of casts 
of obsure descent, who maintain their divisions strictly, neither intermarrying, 
eating together, nor partaking in rites with others. Mr. Elphinstone says, for 
example, that in the neighbourhood of Puna, where they are not particularly 
numerous, there are about 150 different casts. These, in many cases, coincide 
with trades. The goldsmiths forming one, the carpenters another cast. As 
there are casts for trades, so they have casts for other occupations, as, for in- 
stance, for thieves, and the profession being there hereditary,we submit to zoolo- 
gi:ts tae psychological fact, that nowhere are thieves so skilful as in India, 
* Travellers,” says Mr Elphiastone, “ are full of stories of the patience, per- 
severance, and address, with which they will steal, unperceived, through the 
midst of guards, and carry off their prize iv the most da: gerous situations. 
Some dig holes in the earth,and come up within the wail of a well-closed house ; 
others, by whatever way they enter, always open a door or two to secure a re- 
‘reat, and proceed to plunder, naked, smeared with oil, and armed with a dag- 
yer ; so it is as dangerous to seize them as it is difficult to hold."” One large 
class called “* Thugs,” or, as Mr. Elphinstone names them, “ Thags,” con- 
stantly roam about the country,assuming disguises, in which art they are perfect 
masters, 

‘« Their practice is to insinuate themselves into the society of travellers, whom 
they hear to be possessed of property, aud to accompany them until they have 
an opportunity of administering a stupifying drug, or of throwing a noose over 
the neck of their unsuspecting companion. He is then murdered, without 
blood being shed, and buried so skilfully that a long time elapses before his fate 
is suspected. The Thags invoke Bhawane, and vow a portion of their spoil to 
oer. This mixture of religion and crime might, of itself, be mentioned as a 
peculiarity ; but itis paralleled by the vows of pirates and banditti to the Ma- 
donna ; and in the case of Mussulman‘s. who form the largest portion of the 
Thags, it is like the compacts with the devil, which were believed in days of 
superstition.” —Elphinsione's India. 

The Decoits are, like the Thugs, remarkable for their cruelty. They are 

gangs associated for plundering,who assemble by night, fall on an unsuspecting 
village, kill all who offer resistance, torture such as are supposed to have wealth 
concealed, and are, next morning, mingled with the population, where, such is 
the dread they inspire, that few are found to come forward and accuse them. 
(he Decoits have, we believe, almost disappeared, under the efforts of the 
British government, which has also been very successful in punishing and re- 
straining the enormities of the Thugs But, if there are evil casts, there are 
others whose hereditary objects is todo good. The Bhats anc Charans, of 
western India, who are revered as bards, conduct caravans, which they protect 
from plunder ; carry large sums in bullion through tracts where no escort could 
secure protection, and are guarantees of agreement of chiefs with one another, 
and even with the government. 
“« Their powers,”’ says Mr. Elphinstone, “ is derived from the sanctity of 
their character, and their desperate resolution. If a man, carrying treasure, is 
approached, he announces that he will commit traga, as it is called ; or, if an 
engagement is not complied with, he issues the same threat unless it is fulfilled. 
{f he is not attended to he proceeds to gash his limbs with a dagger, which, if 
all other means fail, he will plunge into his heart ; or he will first strike off the 
head of his child ; or different guarantees to the agreement will cast lots who 
is to be the first beheaded by his companions. ‘The disgrace of these proceed - 
ings, and the fear of having a bard's blood on their head, generally reduces the 
most obstinate to reason. heir fidelity is exemplary, and they never hesitate 
‘o sacrifice their lives to keep up an ascendancy on which the importance of 
their cast depends.” —[ Remainder next week. ] 


THE ALTERED MAN. 


BY PAUL PRENDERGAST. 


Tom Sparshott was a handsome young fellow of four-and-twenty. The 
favorite of nature and fortune, he possessed a house and grounds, with an 
income of some thousands a-year, a good figure and regular features. He 
had a fine ruddy complexion, the result of health and exercise ; short black 
curly hair, dark hazel eyes, an aquiline nose, and a fine set of teeth. ; 
Tom was a good shot, and an excellent rider. In all sports, terrestrial 
and aquatic, he was a proficient. At quoits—at skittles—few could come 
near him; and we are confident there was never a better oar in the Leander 
Club. Had he been an ancient Greek instead of a young Englishman, he 
would have carried off every prize at the Olympic Games; as it was, he 
had won cups without number,—at trotting matches, pigeon and sparrow 
shooting, steeple-chases, and similar contests. _ 

Tom Sparshott was a bachelor. Yes—it was his boast. He was a bache- 
lor—and a bachelor he declared he would remain. He would never be tied 
up—not he! And certainly he adopted the most useful plan to enable him 
to maintain that resolution ; for he never, if he could help it, went into 
society of the fair Not that he had no eye for female beauty—far other- 
wise. When, in the course of a ride, he alighted to take a draught of beer, 
he could behave with great gallantry to the pretty barmaid. But in a draw- 
ing-room he had nothing to say, in a ball-room nothing to do—his one sole 
deficiency in agile accomplishments being dancing. He could not stand 
the badinage of beauty, and yet he was a match for any man at bandying 
jibes with an ostler. The heart that shrunk not at a spiked fence, quail 
before the gaze of a fine lady. Oh—hang it! he couldn’t understand her 
nonsense. That was what he said. 

After as good a day’s hunt as the county—Berkshire—had ever seen, @ 
lot of the most capital fellows in that county dined at Tom 
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They sat down, rough and ready, in their boots and knee-shorts, and coats 
of red and green—Tom, at the head of his table, which was laid in the 
drawing-room, doing the honors. Tom’s was the sort of drawing-room for 
him! No gireracks or filligrees ; no pianos or ottomans lying in the way. 
The walls were hung with plates of ‘setters and pointers in action, and fac- 
similes of horses standing bolt upright, with publicans or horse-dealers 
pointing out their perfections, and gentlemen with their hands in their 
ockets looking on. Ona side-board, under a glass case, stood a silver jock- 
ey mounted—a prize that Tom had successfully ridden jor, ; 
“The lads were all of Tom’s age, except a hale old boy who sat on his 
right hand. This was a thorough-going old English ‘Squire; and it was 
pleasing to behold hit sanctioning with his countenance and example the 
peculiar conversation and demeanor of sporting youth. At parting, the old 
"Squire, whose seat was in the vicinity, whispered an invitation to Tom to 
come and dine with him the next day. 
Accordingly, on the day following, Tom Sparshott, with a feeling of in- 
ward satisfaction and a keen appetite, both arising from what he called a 
good morning’s work, namely, the beating of much cover, and the bagging 


of a great deal of game, duly presented himgelf at Nagely Hall, the man- | 


sion of Corduroy Toppes, Esq. He had dressed for dinner in a coat some- 
thing like a Quaker’s, except that it was light-green, had a collar, and was 
graced with steel buttons: in a remarkably long waistcoat of a light-buff 
material striped with lilac ; and in trousers of drab, to which were added 
gaiters, and the sort of shoes called Oxonians. ‘This costume was comple- 
ted by a silk neckloth, of a hue resembling the sky, only that it was diver- 
sified with round white spots. This was Mr. Sparshott’s usual dinner dress— 
though it is due to him to say that he would not have put it on had he ex- 
pected to meet ladies ; and therefore, when he found himself at Mr. Toppes’ 
—in a party where there were half-a-dozen of them—attired as above, 
whilst everybody but himself was, to use his own phrase, * full fig.,” he 
felt considerably disconcerted. 
“Never mind, my boy !” said the *Squire, as Tom stammered an excuse 
for his habiliments. ‘* You couldn’t have expected to meet petticoats at an 
old bachelor’s. But, you see, I’ve got my niece Bessy down from town, and 
I wanted a few girls to meet her. Bessy, lass, come here. This is my 
young friend, Tom Sparshott. ‘Tom—my sister’s daughter, Miss Denham.” 
The damsel to whom the blushing Tom now scraped the carpet, was a 
retty and very elegant girl, apparently about two or three-and-twenty. On 
er introduction to Tom, she bestowed on him an agreeable smile, and 
looked affability at him from a pair of fine blue eyes; so that he was em- 
boldened tv say, ‘‘ How d’ye do?” adding not exactly ‘* Miss,” nor yet 
‘“Ma’am,” but an indistinct something which might have been understood 
for either. ‘Tom, in imitation of the other gentlemen present, offered his 


arm to the lady next him—that is to say, to Miss Denham, and by conse- | 


quence was placed by her side at table, the head of which was occupied by 
an ancient female relative, who was also the housekeeper of Mr. Corduroy 
Toppes. 

Under circumstances such as the present, it was customary with Mr. 
Sparshott not to open his mouth, except for the purpose of putting some- 
thing into it, any more than he could help. Accordingly he sat and held 
his tongue, notwithstanding many temptations to the contrary which were 
furnished by his fair neighbour in observations addressed to a lady opposite 
on the pleasures of a country life. Yet he was very nearly joining in once, 
when she exclaimed with enthusiasm that she should like a good gallop 
over the downs. And the probability is that he would have remained silent, 
till the ladies had, as he mentally phrased it, bolted, had not one of themt 
a married dame, before mentioned as sitting opposite, begun to rally him on 
his taciturnity. 

“ Miss Denham,” said she, ‘t | am sure Mr. Sparshott is inlove.” ‘Ah! 


period, had frequent opportunities of seeing her. Their intimacy went on 
increasing, till at length, when he called in of an evening, it was a com- 
mon thing with her to mix his brandy and water for him, and to light and 
hand him his cigar. He now began to go to parties where he thought there 
was a chance of meeting her, and at these he would sit in a corner of the 
room, where she came every now and then to talk to him, or to bring him 
a book, of the sort that he liked, to read during the quadrilles. Then she 
worked a cigar-case for him, and orce she mended his shot belt. Things 
having come to this, it will not appear strange that the relation between the 
parties became ultimately decidedly interesting. Yes; such was the fact. 
The sportsman was winged, to say no more, at last. 

| Her visit being ended, Miss Denham returned to town. A melancholy, 
perceived, and of course derided, by all his friends, now seized on Tom. 
He was sometimes seen dawdling about in the fields—without his gun ;he 
would wander by the river-side with no fishing-rod ; nay, he would even 
roam among the woodland solitudes by moonlight, when, not being a poach- 
er, of course he could have no intent to destroy game, but where, by mis- 
take, he was once actually collared by hisown gamekeeper. 

After having gone on in this way for some weeks, he all at once myste- 
riously disappeared. What had become of him was a secret; but, as Mr, 
Corduroy Toppes, when questioned on the subject, smiled and winked his 
‘eye, it was presumed to be known to that gentleman. The fact was that 
Tom had gone to Lendon. He could struggle with his feelings no longer ; 
jand he went to throw himself at the feet of Bessy, and offer her his hand, 
his heart, and worldly estate, real and personal. Handsome, young, mo- 
neyed, of course he was accepted at once. 
| In process of time Tom returned into the country. His friend Wilkins 
‘went tocall on him. Wilkins was shown into the drawing-room—how 
jchanged was that drawing-room. The plates of horses and grooms had 
jquitted the walls, which had been newly papered, and adorned with senti- 
‘mental pictures ; delicate rose curtains fiurnished the windows, in which 
stood costly exotics ; where fowling-pieces, fishing-rods, and boot-jacks 
‘were formerly standing or lying about stood china vases, of no matter of use 
whatever ; ona new rosewood table in the centre of the room lay elegantly 
‘bound volumes, all red, and green, and gold, and a large illuminated album. 
|A grand piano occupied nearly one side of the wall. The air, once redolent 
of the mild havannah, now breathed eau-de-cologne, and rose-water. By 
ja sofa, on which reclined a fashionably-dressed lady, sat an interesting young 
‘man, in acostume strongly resembling Prince Albert’s—as it appears on 
ithe backs of the music-books. He appeared to have been reading the last 
new novel, which he was holding in Ris hand, to the lady. On Wilkins’s 
entrance he rose, and gracefully begged to introduce Mrs. Sparshott to him. 
‘Could it be possible ?—yes, it was Tom Sparshott ! 
| Wilkins could scarcely believe his eyes,—he said he started as if he had 
been thunderstruck ; but there were the same features, though composed ; 
‘the familiar voice, but subdued and silvery. It was his old friend Tom— 
‘and Wilkins was going to slap him on the back ; but a deprecatory gesture 
prevented him. Mr. Sparshott desired him to take a seat; and he sat ona 
chair of white and gold with a cushion of crimson, They entered into con- 
versation, which Tom himself turned from his once favorite subjects to 
|Almack’s and the Opera; to the confusion and discomfiture of poor Wil- 
|kins, who did not know one from the other. ‘Then Mr. Sparshott rang for 
jrefreshment. It came—in the shape of swect biscuits and some foreign 
‘wine. Where was the baked ham ?—-where the beer ?—andah ! where the 
\vessel of pewter to hold it, which would once have stood on that tray ? 
this was too much for Wilkins ; and he boldly said he should like some 
malt liquor, which was sent for ; but not till ‘om had looked inquiringly 
fat his lady. And it was brought ina porcelain mug. 


Im 12” said Tom, helping himself to a potatoe. ‘Oh !” exclaimed the Mr. Sparshott took Wilkins over his grounds to show him the improve- 


young lady ; ‘‘ Mr. Sparshott is too sensible for that.” ‘1 should think 1) 
was,” observed the young sportsman. ‘ But don’t you sometimes feel,” 
pursued the elder lady, ** that you would want a companion ?” “ I’ve plenty) 
of companions—jolly dogs,” answered Tom. “A nice dog,” remarked | 
Miss Denham, really quite a companion.” Do you like dogs?” Mr. 
Sparshott could not help asking. ‘Oh yes!” she replied. ‘* What sort of | 
dogs ?”” 

= Oh !—those dear little spaniels—or, stop—what are those fine large | 
fellows, with black curly hair, that carry sticks, and go into the water ?” | 

“© Newfoundlands ?” suggested Tom. 


ments he had made. These included the alteration of his stables to make 
room for a larger coach-house ; and the demolition of his kennel, on whose 


site there was in course of erection a conservatory. Tom asked his friend 


to stop and dine with him. They took a small quantity of claret after the 
meal; and then went up to tea—actually to fea’ After which, Mrs. Spar- 
shott sat down to the piano, and sang some Italian airs, whilst Tom stood 
and turned over the leaves for her. Again, at times, Wilkins almost dis- 
believed his senses, when they told him that that correct young man in 
black, with his white waistcoat and neckcloth, was Tom Sparshott. Smok- 
ing was clearly out of the question; and he accordingly took leave at an 


“ Yes ; those are what { mean. I think they are such faithful, attached early hour, with a load on his spirits that made him feel quite melancholy. 


creatures !” i} 


‘* Make capital retrievers,” he observed. 
“* Do they 2” said she, as if she understood what he meant. 


The evening had been so * slow !” 
He said that Tom, on inquiry, expressed himself happy, but in a tone ra- 


| ther of resignation than of gladness; and that his face wore that peasive 


“ T believe you,” said Mr. Tor Sparshott. ‘ Do you like setters ?” ‘|expression which we often observe in reformed characters. 


Yes.” 
Pointers ?” 


Once again he saw Tom, accompanied by his lady, passing bya skittle- 


ground. He stopped and looked wistfully over the palings; but a a 
e 


“ Qh ! very much—the dear pets! I sheuld keep quite a pack of al] though sudden pull at the elbow seemed to tear him from the spot. 
sorts if I lived in the country, Ae have a place on saenene for wend and a looked back, however, over his shoulder, and Wilkins thinks he must have 


man to take care of them, and all.” : 
This speech so highly raised Mr. Sparshott’s new acquaintance in his'| 


‘seen him (Wilkins) making a grimace at him. 


Such was the end that this fine fellow came to! He gave up his shoot- 


estimation, that he really considered her worth talking to, and he proceed- ing; Mrs. Sparshott insisted on it. She would not let him stop out all day, 
ed to edify her with a description of his canine establishment, recounting, |and come home and go to sleep in the evening. He discontinued his hunt- 
in detail, all the pointers, setters, spaniels, terriers, and other dogs of which |ing ; she would not allow him to risk his neck. He no longer had his jolly 
it consisted, with their several sizes, conformations, colours, and character |parties; she could not endure a set of rude, riotous bears. His dogs he got 
istics intellectual and moral. From time to time she interrupted him with jrid of; she thought them disagreeable. He kept, indeed, a pair of horses, 
questions and remarks, which he really thought very acute. Dogs led to and a handsome carriage—for that she approved of, but she would not al- 
guns and shooting, with all their ramifications of patent breeches, double-, low him todrive. She would rather that he would sit with her. And she 
barrels, and copper-caps, and cartridges ; and next came horses, entailing) mode him go to church and take a book with him, and find out the lessons 
an elucidation of the turf, and a very exteasive exposition of wotesianey her, and attend to the service. 
surgery. In the mean time Tom had become so much at home with his tair| What was he todo? Destitute of any other resource, he was obliged to 
listener, that he more than once asked her to take wine, handed her plate, /betake himself to books and study; and thus the jolly Tom Sparshott of 
helped her to different things, and really behaved as the gallant reader other days, became, in the eyes of all the rollicking young blades in the 
would do, if similarly seated at a dinner-party. Occasionally, by accident, |neighborhood, converted from a ‘* brick” into a ** spoon.” 
she dropped her handkerchief, and he actually picked it up for her. In-| Alas, poor Sparshott! Alas, pest Snorkey! Beware, young. sports- 
deed, they soon became on such terms of familiarity, that at dessert she men, beware of beauty! or one of these days you may be bagged like him, 
unaflectedly told him, like a good fellow, to peel her an orange, and, when 
he had done so, gave him half of it. : 
When the ladies retired, Tom looked after her over his shoulder as far as, Wit of the House ef Lords.—When Brougham the other night attack. 
the door, and, as she disappeared, gravely nodded his head,—an involuntary ed the Duke of Newcastle for interrupting the Duke of Wellington in his 
gesture,—the external sign of a conviction that she was ‘ one of the right epeech on the Maynooth Bill, Lord Lyndhurst tugged Brougham familiarly 
sort.” Mr. Sparshott, it is true, admired her principally for her mind, such. by the skirt of the coat, observing, ‘‘ Newcastle is warm ; he is flaring up: 
as he conceived it to be ; but her graceful figure, bright eyes, chesnut curls,’ don’t add fuel to the fire."—‘+ 1 can’t help it,” replied Brougham.—* My 
and nice features, were ‘* points” which had no little influence on his opi-, dear fellow,” continued Lyndhurst, ‘‘ adding fuel to the fire is in this case 
of her. literally taking coals to Newcastle.” The joke was too powerful for Broug- 
Bessy made a stay of some months at the ’Squire’s, and Tom, during that ham to resist; so he laughed, and sat down. 
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HER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL. 

The queen gave a bal costume on Friday evening, at Buckingham Palace, st 
which all the guests appeared in the costume of the period between 1740 and 
1750. The company numbered about 1,200, and included the diplomatic 
corps and the principal foreigners of distinction at present in the metropolis, 
all of whom adopted the foreign costumes of that date, appearing in the uni- 
form of their respective nations. 
ous cases, adopted the costumes of members of their families living at that 
period, the dresses being copied from family portraits with the greatest exact- 
ness. This magnificent fete has brought the costume of the period so much 
under public notice, asto render a precise description of it unnecessary. 
Every possible variety of colour, texture, and material, and the greatest mag 
nificence ef embroidery, and jewelled decoration consistent with propriety, 


The nobility and gentry present, in numer. |, 


‘the flounce. Head-dress, a coronet of diamonds and rubies. Shoes of white 
| Satin, trimmed with red ribbon ; a rosette on each, with a large diamond in 
| the centre. Her ladyship carried a magnificent antique fan, decorated with 
| rubies. The value of the diamonds and jewels worn by her ladyship amounted 
to £60,000. The necklace was of pearls, with rubies and diamonds fastened 
on black velvet, with bracelets to match. 

_ Hts Royal Highness Prince Albert —A svit of the richest crimson velvet, 
of Spitalfields manufacture ; the coat lined with white satin, edged throughout 
with gold ; the buttons were of gold. On his left breast his royal highness 
wore a most splendid star of the order of the Garter, composed of diamonds, 
‘with the exception of the cross, which was formed of rubies. The badge of 
the order was confined at the shoulder by an epaulette composed of large 
brilliants, and a most splendid George was suspended from the riband, wholly 
The prince also wore the insignia of the Golden Fleece, 


were brought to bear on this quaint and antiquated costume, and the result formed of brilliants. | ia of th 
was a harmony and unity of effect perfectly surprising. Most of the gentle-| formed of opals and diamonds. The garter was set in brilliants, and the hilt 
ey men appeared in velvet coats, crimson, black, or blue, most richly embroi-|/of his royal highness’s sword was covered with diamonds. The waistcoat was 
mS dered with gold or silver, or trimmed with guld lace; powdered wigs were/||of white satin, also of Spitalfields manufacture, richly and elegantly embroi- 

i ; universal, and the style of coiffure was so complete as to render recognilion,, dered with gold, the button being of gol¢. Shoe buckles of diamond. Hat, 
except among intimate friends, difficult. Gentlemen holding military com-|three-cornered, edged with gold Jace, with handsome diamond ornament in 


missions in her majesty’s service appeared, as nearly as possible, in the cor | the cockade in front. 


ie responding uniforms of their respective services at the period selected for The Duke of Devonshire.—The costume of the noble duke was that of 
oe the fere. Thus the Duke of Wellington appeared in the uniform of the Duke Louis XV. and ofmost superb description. It was made in Paris expressly 
— of Cumberland ofthat day, the Earl of Cardigan in the uniform of the 11th for the royal fete. : : 
_ Dragoons at the battle of Culloden, and the Marquis of Londonderry in the!) Viscoun' Palmerston.—A coat of ruby-coloured velvet, trimmed with gold 
_, " dress of a cavalry officer of the time. Lord Forester appeared in the dress of lace, and lined with white satin ; vest of silk brocade, the flowers being in 
_ Captain of the hon. corps of gentlemen pensioners ; the Duke of Rutland varied colours ; breeches of ruby velvet, relieved with gold lace. Chapeau 
ae was dressed in the full costume of a knight of the garter a century back ; the|and sword. The costume was that of an English nobleman of the reign of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer in the dress of his predecessors 10 office of the George IT. ' ; : : 
ie period ; Mr. Curzon in a very curious Venetian costume; the Duke of Beau-| Sir Robert Peel —A coat of rich black velvet, lined with white satin. the 
:. fort, the Earl of Wilton, Earl Fitzhardinge, Lord Shelburne, Mr. Nugent) holes embroidered in gold, and buttons of gold to correspond ; vest of white 
; Vaughan, Lord Stanley, and Viscount Alford were distinguished by the rich-| satin, rich y embroidered in gold-coloured silk ; black velvet breeches ; white 
ness of their costumes. ‘silk hose to garter above the knee, and a gold hilted sword of the period. It 
The costume was that of an English 


The Earl of Liverpool, Earl Delawarr, and Lord Ernest Bruce. the great |was one of the best dresses at the ball. 

officers of the household, appeared ia the dress of their respective offices, and gentleman. 

were distinguished by the extraordinary maguificence of their apparel. Many!) The dancing took place in the ball room and throne room ; in which were 

Scottish gentlemen wore the Highland costume of the time, which, thougn stationed respectively Cullinet's and Musard’s bands. 

retaining all its peculiarity, yet was sufficiently identified withthe age, in the); At half-past ten o'clock, the queen and Priace Albert opened the ball, in 

coat and high heeled shoe, to harmonise completely with the rest the ball room, with a polonaise, preceded by the at officers of state, and 
; Among the most beautiful Scotiish dresses were those of the Marquis of followed by their most distinguished guests ; the Duke and Duchess of Ne- 
4 Breadalbane, the master of of Strathallan, and Captain A. Gordon Cumming. ‘mours coming next to the queen and Prince Albert. The next dance was a 
The officers who wore infantry dresses displayed the long white gaiters, which) minuet, in the throne room, headed by the queen and Prince George of Cam- 
remained in vogue even up to the reign of George IV.; the cavalry all wore ‘bridge, with the Duchess of Nemours and Prince Albert, and six other cov- 
high military boots, and some of them the crimson silk sword belt, fringed, ples. Quadrilles minuets, strathspeys, and other dances, succeeded. The 
with gold, which gave them very much the appearauce of a modern Graud) series was broken at midnight by supper—a banquet in the great dining room. 
Cross of the Bath. The cavalry were also seingeened by the three cor! The ball closed with the old country dance of “ Sir Roger de Coverley ;” the 
nered hat, while the infantry displayed the old fashioned high peaked grena- lady of the feast dancing with her husband 
dier cap. The dresses of the ladies did not display an equal variety with) Such was the pressure of the crowd to witness the minuets and§Scotch reels 
those of the gentlemen ; the style of all was the same, the only difference) danced in the ball-room, that it was with no small difficulty the lord chamber- 
being in the costliness of the material, the taste in the choice of colours, and) Jain could obtain an open space for the dances. The Strath-peys and Scotch 
. the display of jewels in decoration. A few appeared in little velvet hats with! reels were rather tamely performed, ‘acking the national fervoor of these dan- 
i one or two feathers, but they were exceptions. The general head-dress was) ces north of the Tweed. Among the amusing incidents of the evening was 
the hair powdered, a ridge of curls round the forehead and face, and the hair that ofan old general officer, with a regimental peaked hat, who pa-sed before 
failing back with curls on the shoulders, or else wigs, which came still closer, her majesty in marching order, with military salute, and uncovered. Her 
to the fashion of the day. Some of the ladies made a difference in the fashion) majesty and court could not resist indulging in a smile at the quaintness of 
of wearing their trains ; instead of starting from the waist, it fell at once from the gallant officer's appearance. One lady was carried out of the picture gal- 
the shoulders, not being contined at all at the waist, but descending at once) lery ina fainting fit, and suddenly divested of her head-dress to relieve the 
to the botcoin of the skirt. The material of which these were composed was) pressure of wig and jewellery. The change produced a somewhat Judicrous 
generally of old brocaded silks and satins, many of them embroided in gold) effect on her pale and dejected countenance. After the usual ministering of 
and silver, or worked in needlework. The trains were looped up with golden) smelling bottles and colu water, the lady recovered ; but no art could replace 


_— 


~ 


clasp, bunches of flowers, and bouquets of brilliants and precious stones, dis 
playing dresses of old point, Valenciennes or Guipure lace, not too lung to 
conceal the high-heeled, sharp-pointed, and diamond-ornamented white satin 
shoe. The ladies wore hoops, which very much extended the dress on each 
side, adding to the rotundity of the figure. ‘The effect of powder rendered the 
complexions of the vounger ladies much more brilliant, and added not a little 
to the effect of this magnificent féte. Among the dresses distinguished fur 
their splendour were those of the Duchess of Sutherland, the Marchioness of 
Aylesbury, the Marchioness of Douro, and Miss Burdett Coutts. The pages! 
of honour were dressed in the complete costume of the period in miniature, 
and having a large white satin bow or shoulder knot on the right shoulder. 

Her Majestu's Dress was composed of gold tissue, brocaded in cvloured, 
flowers, green leaved, and silver, trimmed round the top, bottom, and sides 
(the upper dress being open in front) with point lace over red riband ; the 


|the ornament that had, a few minutes before, adorned her head, and with dis- 
(appointment and vexation she escaped the crowd, and left the gay scene. 
| Those few officers of the guards who had shaved lip and chin for the occasion, 
were scarcely recognised by their most intimate friends The Marchioness of 
\Douro looked most lovely, and among the brilliant throng was the * observed 
of all observers.” Her ladyship's head dress was capped with a coronet of 
diamonds, her fine hair; which lapped gorgeously over the Grecian form of 
jher matchless and beautiful head, being strewed with brilliants in elegant de- 
vices. 

| Her majesty and Prince Albert, and their illustrious guests the Duke and 
‘Duchess de Nemours, and the Prince of Leiningen, retired at half past two 
jo’clock from the state rooms, and the general company took their depar- 
ture. 

| Thus closed this magnificent fete, which completely, as it were, resuscita- 


dress looped up with red satin ribands and two large bows, in each of which ted a past age, so perfectly did the aristocracy of the country, who were her 


was a diamond bow and tassel. ‘he stomacher composed of two large dia- 


mond bows and a diamond point. 
with point lace ruffles, and trimmed with red riband ; on the left arm the gar- 


The sleeves, which were tight, finished) tention of their sovereign. 
‘land the court of George IJ. seemed actually again to exist. Every dress was 


|majesty’s guests on this occasion, identify themselves with the spirit and in- 
The lapse of three generations might be forgotten, 


ter, in diamonds, and on the right a diamond rosette. The blue riband and, a complete study of the historical costume, and the effect of the whole was as 
diamond George as usial. The under petticoat of white and silver tissue, interesting and magnificent as can well be imagined. 


trimmed with a deep flounce of rich point lace, (which had belonged to Queen, 


A comparison may naturally be made between this second bal costume and 


Charlotte,) headed by a quilling of red satin riband and bows. Above, @ that of the reign of Edward, given by her majesty three years ago ; and. in 


narrower flounce of point lace, trimmed like the other. In each riband bow a 


diamond rosette. 

Her Royal Hghness the Duchess of Kent.—White satin slip trimmed with 
handsome black lace and red riband. ‘the front of the dress was decorated 
with elegant ornaments composed of diamonds and pearls, with a stomacher 
of diamonds. The train was very magnificent, being formed of the richest 
brocade, embroidered with gold, and having alternate stripes of red, white, 
and gold. The head-dress was splendidly adorned with diamonds, and 
emeralds. The necklace and ear rings were composed of brilliants. 

Duchess of Nemours.—Rose-coloured Chinese damask dress, richly trim- 
med with gold blonde and pearls and silver fringes. Under dress of point 
d’Alencon lace, having a deep border of silver, with large silver rosettes In 
front were silver lapels. The stomacher was composed of large brilliants and 
pearls, and on the left shoulder was a beautiful nosegay, with diamond wheat 
ears intermixed. Shoes of purple satin, embroidered with fleur de lis in gold 

and diamonds. Gloves embroidered in gold with the fleur de lis to corres- 


ond 
The Marchioness of Dowro.—The petticoat of white brocade with gold ; 


‘spite of the gay and brilliant costume of an age of chivalry, knights in flashing 
armour, robes and mantles of velvets, waving plumes, and surcoats glittering 
with the emblazonry of arms; in spite of allthe variety of a romantic 
picturesque age, yet such was the unity of effect—such the admirable manner 
in which all her majesty’s guests had obeyed all their instructions, not only in 
the costume itself, but also in a measure inadopting the ‘“* manner of the 
time,” that this fete, in its grave and formal magnificence, may well take its 
place by the side of its gay and brilliant predecessors, and leave in doubt to 
which the preference should be given. The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
were not present, owing to the recent family bereavement which her royal 
highness has suffered 

Sir Robert Peel (says a writer in the Times of Monday), though ina com- 
paratively plain court dress of the period, looked remzrkably stately ; he 
might have stepped out of the frame of a cotemporary portrait. Lord Pal- 
merston, strange to say, seemed to shrink under his ample cos'ume; while 
Lord John Russell looked twice his ordinary size in the full wig and capacious 
coat. We pass overa multitude of really excellent specimens, which were 
mteresting only because so remarkably striking and correct, to enumerate a 


flounce of old and most valuable point lace, formerly belonging to one of the 
Popes of Rume. The dress of splendid brocace with silver, the front being 
open, and ornamented with silver bullion and rosettes of diamonds. The 
stomacher most superbly covered Swith diamonds. Each sleeve ornamented 
with diamonds in the forms of coronets, and trimmed with point lace to match 


few which were interesting on account of their wearers. The Duke of Wel- 
lington appeared in a field marshal’s uniform ofthe era. It is said to have 
been inteaded for that of the Duke of Cumberland, but there was nothing 
particular to distinguish it. As if to show how unfavourable the peculiar 


style of costume was to some of those in whom the most interest was felt, this: 
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dress of the duke so utterly disguised him that, but for his well-known fea- 
tures, recognition would have been impossible. Almost any close fitting mil- 
ivary dress of the period would have been preferable. As it was, the scarlet 
coat hung loosely about him, and the nether garments were so ample as to 
give him a much more aged and shrunken appearance than he would have 
had in a more becoming costume. On the other hand, the Earl of Cardigan 


excited no little attention. He wore the uniform of the 11th Dragoons at) 
Culloden, and with his costume, which became him extremely, he contrived, 


to assume the portentous bear.ng and the true jack boot stride and swagger 
The Marquis of Londonderry, also, upon the same principle, looked very 
dashing and imposing as a cavalry officer of the period. Lord Morpeth pre- 
sented a very grave burlesque of some ancestral Howard ; and Lord Stanley 
might have been mistaken for the resuscitated spirit of one of his noble tore 
fathers, so complete was the illusion. Lord Elienborough was a very con- 
spicuous character. He wore oue of the most stiff and angular court dresses 


of the time. His lordship, since his retarn from his eastern imperatorship, 
has shorn those luxuriant locks of his, on which his satirical opponents were 
wontto make merry. Perhaps it was to compensate himself for the loss that., 
on this occasion. he invested his head with an outrageous wig of gigantic ca-| 
pacity, under which even his large features shrank to nothing The Medusa) 
submitted co a course of hair powder could not have presented a more mon- | 
strous spectacle ; and, mounted on the strange and ungraceful costume his} 
lordship chose, this wig appeared still more absurd. ' 

Sir James Graham, Mr Shaw Lefevre,the Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Hal | 


lam, and lord Denman, were among those who best supported the assumed | 5; ay 


character. Lord Lyndhurst came in his chancellor's dress, and when the 
circumstance was remarked upon, his answer was, *-Ob! the Lord Chancel- 
lor, you know never dies, he is always the same.” Among the legal charac-| 
ters Mr. Pemberton Leigh was one of the most distinguisned for propriety of, 
costume and appropriate bearing. One costume alone was decidedly outre.| 
The Hon Mr Curzon appear-d in a dress which it was difficult to recognize | 
Apparently he was a good deal pestered with inquiries on the subject It 
might have been meant forthe state dress of the cham of Tartary or the Chi 

nese emperor, but that it wastoo grotesque for either. Others thought that 
the long guwn, clasped at the neck, and flowing to the feet, and the sugar loaf, 


cap, were designed for the dress of one of ihe victims of an Autoda Fe. At) 


last it was discovered to be intended for a Venetian costume. The Scotch, 
dresses were very beautiful, and contributed more than any to the variety of} 
the scene. 

Iu referring to the dresses of the gentlemen, we have most ungallantly) 


passed over those of the ladies. They were almost all beautiful ; those of the|| 
| 


Marchioness of Douro, the Duchess of Sutherland, and Lady Canning. being 
particularly remarkable. Altogether, it was remarkable, that so many| 
should have adopted the carriage and manners of the time with the dress 
Out of such unpromising materials it was matter of wonder that there were so) 
few incongrnities, and that the costume generally should have been so much} 
in keeping. 


foreign Snmmarp. 


‘ 


convents in flames; and what is worse when the Christians are victorious, 


\they enter the Druse villages, putting to the edge of the sword, men, women 


ling to this notorious character, the Jonathan Wi'd of France, and his ex- 
\hibition, which is now open in London, says, ‘* The great attraction is the 
extraordinary museum of crime—if we may call it so—the collection of 
iweapons which have been used by celebrated criminals—daggers, pistols, 
‘knives, life-preservers of every description, and adapted to inflict every 
‘species of injury. Then we have fetters and handcuffs, chains and rings, 
every one of them their legend of crime and suffering. Some of these latter 
(Were worn by Vidocq himself, when under the ban of the law, and in pri- 
poe at Brest. But fetters were as terrorless to him as bracelets. He shows 
ithe saw, made out of a watch-spring, with which he sawed inch after inch 
jof solid iron, and explains the processes of his escapes. The table upon 
'which all these mementos of misery in its varied forms are displayed is 


,|worth an hour's inspection. Not the least curious part of the exhibition is 


the collection of disguises worn by Vidocq, when engaged in arresting 
criminals. ‘These are ranged round the walls. The priest’s soutane hangs 
by the peasant’s blouse, encompassed with every variety cf dress worn 
by the lower orders of Paris. All this derives an additional interest from 
peing exhibited by Vidocq himself. He is now a man upwards of seventy, 
but he hardly appears fifty years of age, and his motions are lithe and ac- 
tive as those of aman twenty years younger He is not tall, but has the 
thewes and sinews of a giant. His face is strongly marked, and is expres- 
sive of the most resolute daring, and at the same time, of great readiness 
and sharpened intelligence. He is full of talk of his adventures and curi- 
osities, and, altogether, surrounded by so many proofs of his prowess and 
‘records of his adventures, he affords a spectacle which, when once seen, 
asily forgotten.” 


Arrocities 1n Syria.—The following details have come to hand through 
a private letter, of the butcherings that have recently taken place in 
Syria :—** A civil war, and one of extermination, reigns at this moment in 
the mountain between the Druses and the Christians, and during the fif- 
teen days the horrors we have seen perpetrated around us are dreadful. At 
the moment I write (May 17,) we have before us the appalling spectacle 
of no less than eleven villages and a number of Maronite churches and 


and children; the Druses following the example when they are victorious, 
All the silk-worms of both parties, the whole support of the Syrian popu- 


jlation, have been burned. he convents of the Maronites and Catholics, 
shave been burned, and the bodies of their priests, after death have been 


‘burned by the Druses. 


** At this moment with the help of our glasses, we see unfortunate fugi- 
tive Christians—women and children, to the number of 6000 or 7000, on 
the coast. Two ships of war, one French and one Austrian, and five or six 
small vessels, chartered by the mercantile body, have sailed, to collect and 


lisave them fromthe dreadiul death which awaits them from famine. I do 


not know what so many people will do here to live; or what we shall do, 


from the great existing scarcity of water, when the population of our city 


| will be augmented by 15,090 or 20,000 souls. 

|| ** This, you may rely on it, is no exaggeration, I do not know how Eu- 
|\ropean Powers can tolerate such abominations, or the fanaticism of the bar- 
‘barians, and remain inactive, when a handful of troops, of any Christian 
uation, would suffice to cause their insolence to cease and to bring them to 


THe Sv@ar Duries.—By the treaty of Utrecht, between Eng- proper sense of reason 
most favoured nation The treaty contains no reference A § slave or free! 0" #!! sides around us, and the news we have at this moment is, that the + 
thant demands that sugar, the produce off Christians have been obliged to fire on the regular troops, which places us 
x ‘ ery ; it) we 2 , acral 

the Spanish colonies, Cuba and Porto Rico, shall be admitted under this ||) ne ens position, as we fear a revolution of the Turks against 
clases, the’ we the suaat ot! the Christians, and we are now all prepared, weapon in hand, to defend 
Louisiana and Venezuela! Considering that Cuba is the centre of the!" houses and the lives of our families. Yesterday the Pasha wrote to 

‘ ; ||the consular body that it was impossible for him to reconcile the hostile 


slave trade, against which all our energies have been directed, the an-| parties, and demanded assistance from thei. But what can the Consuls 


has filled every one with surprise—has literally) ido between two nations equally stupid, ignorant, fanatics], and supersti- 
The question naturally suggests itself,—were Ministers aware of this of of the Chris- 
J ildren, dying of hunger, whom the Consuls here 
clause, or did they legislate in ignorance of its existence? Now, the last| | re penieieinnieeadtiogtaennn chenttnt 
question might be satisfactorily answered, if the first did not present itself! . ; 
very treaty contains this ** favoured nation” clause, and, if the treaty | Pus Enouisn in Cotna.—The following is an extiact froma letter dated 
with Brazil had not expired last year, the produce of that country would, '|Hong Kong, March 6, 1845 :—- You wil ne pleased to hear that opium can 
asa matter of course and necessity, have been admitted. | no longer involve usin China. It ts openly admitted at every port, and car- 
The subject has been mooted in Parliament, but so vaguely that it is im- riea about the streets. In fact. it is legalized to all intents and purposes, 
possible to comprehend the ministerial policy in this dilemma; whether! out they are ashamed to ‘publish it. Tne trade of Canton for the past year 
they will conseat to an immediate re-consideration of the Sugar Duties, exceeded all previous experience, notwithstanding the other four ports, and 
and if so, whether they will still continue to exclude the sugar of Brazil ;||:he emperor gained a revenue of £5,500,000 from that port alone. At 
whether they read the treaty in tue same light as the world reads it, as|'Shanghai 38 ships are recorded during 1844. The impetus given to our cot- 
admitting the slave sugar of the Havannah, or whether there is not some! 'ton manufactures is very great, and the demand yet unsupplied. As for this 
exceptionable expression in the treaty respecting the “‘ colonies” of Spain,|'colony, it is getting on at a miraculous pace ; houses and streets spreading in 


that may be tortured into a meaning favourable to exclusion, time will! 
show. But certes, the subject, like a bomb thrown into an enemy’s cita- 
del, has caused hardly less stir in the various important interests connected 
with, or relating to, the West Indies; nor is this surprising, when it is re. 
collected that the two Spanish Islands we have named, produce as much 
sugar as the whole of our West India colonies put together! Sir Robert Peel 
has promised to put the treaty, the demand of the Spanish minister, and 
the reply of the government, on the table of the house without delay, and 
until that be done, speculation may be dispensed with. as worthless. 


Tue Great Brrrain Steam Sure —This stupendous vessel left the 
Thames, where she has so long commanded attention and admiration, on 
Thursday last, for Plymouth. At the latter place she moored on the even- 
ing of Saturday, with between 609 and 70 passengers. The weather was 
mild, and her speed was occasionally as high as fourteen miles per hour. 
She had not the same opportunity of defying the utmost anger of the ele- 
ments, as on her first trip round the Land’s End. Thousands of persons 
assembled at Plymouth — and the adjacent heights to see her, and her 
arrival was the occasion of the greatest enthusiasm. She leaves Plymouth 
to-morrow (Friday,) the 2Uth, for Dublin, and will convey passengers from 


one place to the other at a guinea and-a-half per head. In Dublin she will 


remain a week, after which she will sail for Liverpool, and start on the 
appointed day for New-York. We may mention, en passant, a stupid re- 
port which was current in the Irish metropolis a day or two back, that this 
gigantic creature of the ocean had been purchased by the Government for 
its own use, and that she would not cross the Atlantic as a public convey- 
ance. Nothing can be more unfounded—more absurd. We are informed 
on the best authority, that the Great Britain will punctually leave here on 
her appointed day, and sure are we that in the Western World she will not 
less an object of interest than on this side of the water. 


Vipoce AND HIs Exuisirion.—The London’ Morning Chronicle, allud- 


sll directions, and still house-rent extravagantly dear. We have now deligat- 
‘ful weather, much superior to an English winter. The unhealthiness of this 
island ts beginniag to be found a hoax. The dronken soldiers die, as they do 
‘in all hot climates, fevered with spirits and debauchery ; but, as for the c'vil 
‘part of the community, the colonis! surgeon bas returned 367 cases with only 
'uine deaths, in his report of six months’ practice. Such a proportion might be 
exceeded in England. Our barracks were sickly, and our gaol perfectly heal- 
thy! British sovereignty is zealously established over the Chinese of this colo- 
‘ny, and they are so,well contented with it as to flock over with their wives and 
families, which gives us a better population than at first, now increased to 
‘30,000 Three Chinese robbers (with weapons) were condemned to death by 
our supreme court, when they committed suicide by hanging themselves in 
‘the prison These men had robbed and attempted to murder some of their 
‘own countrymen, and not Europeans. Whilst at Macao for twenty-four hours, 
ito collect plants and trees and vine cuttings for the colony, the governor was at- 
tacked by three robbers while walking alone in plain clothes, just outside the 
‘town. ‘Lhey fled on seeing some other Englishmen approaching, so he was 
‘happuy neither hurt nor robbed, though one of the rascals had a knife in his 
possession. In Houg Kong we hive put anend to robberies by our English 
jurisdiction. — Trmes. 


Intuminatep Suor.—Lieut. O'Reilly, R.N. Hornsea, has succeeded in 
illuminating a shot used in Captain Manby’s apparatus, by means of which a 
pemnenenian in cases of shipwreck can be eflecied in the darkest night, 
|with the greatest certainty. A fusee is fitted to the shot, and, when dischar- 


iged, affords asplendid light, capable of withstanding the power of water. 
Oojects within its ragge become distinctly visible, whereby the projector is 
enabled to see the direction of his aim, and the people on boad distinguish 
the line which is attached to the projectile, should it pass over any part of the 
rigging or yards aloft. 
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Mr. Disraeli’s Opinion of Histories of England.—\f the history of ‘to the improvement of the soil; and the result of the whole system was, that 
England be ever written by one who has the knowledg= and the courage there was not that abundant and constant supply of food for the people, which 
—and both qualities are necessary for the undertaking—the world wouid they could obtain with freedom of trade. Amongst the delusions which had 
be more astonished than when reading the Roman annals by Niebahr. been swept away, was one that the condition of the people was improved by 
Generally speaking, al! the great events have been distorted, mos: of the food being dear, that was high-priced and scarce, and that the labourer got a 
important causes concealed, some of the principal characters never appear, higher amount in movey in consequence of the high price of fuod. Sir J, 
and all who figure are so misunderstood and misrepresented, tnat the re- Graham had recently exposed thet fallacy, and triumphantly proved that the 
sult is a complete mystification, and the perusa! of the narrative about as ‘p,or were better off, and that pauperism and crime had diminished, in propor- 
profitable to an Englishman as reading the Republic of Plato or the Uto- tion as prices had declined during the last three years. Sir R. Peel had said 
pia of More, the pages of Gaudentio di Lucca or the Adventures of distinctly that it was ungenerous to ascribe the improved condition of the 
Peter Wilkins. Sybil. country to the seasons, that it was to be attributed to the reduction of protect- 

A Romance of 1545.—The Prince Stourdza, son of the Hospodar of Mol- ive duties—to having no longer faith in protection. Gentlemen should remem. 
davia, came about two years ago to Paris, to finish his education, and there ber the proportion that existed between the producers and consumers of food. 


he fell madly in love with the Countess Dash, well-known as a romance 
writer, and with whom he eloped. The countess unfortunately was married, 
but happily for the fugitives the Moldavian laws can dissolve a first 


in agriculture, and the other two thirds in manufactures and ovher employ- 


|The recent census showed that only one third of the population was «¢ ngaged 
‘ments. If the people engaged in manufactures were deprived of employ- 


marriage, and permit a second te be contracted, and the fair nouvelliste ‘ment, they should return on the Jand for support. By making food abondant, 
availing herself of this law, received, for the second time, the nuptial bene- ‘they gave vitality to the whole body of the people, in the same way as if they 
diction. But “fathers have Qinty bevrts,” and although the Prince’s fa- |gave the air they breathed ; but when they dimimished the supply of food, they 
ther and Sovereign had previously committed the same folly himself, by produced a mass of moral! and physical ruin, destruction of capital, and the de- 
marrying a divorcée, he yet reiused his sanction to the marriage of his son, moralization of whole families and masses of the people. An alteration in 
and despite the tears of the young couple, and the intercession of the ‘the corn-law was called for not only by our rapidly increasing population, to 
Prince’s mother, he refused to receive them at Court, and has banished which 380,000 were added every year, but by the prevalence of distress even 
them for two years from Jassy, the capital of his dominions, to an estate |pow, as evinced by the fact mentioned by Sir J Graham, that last year we had 
some distance therefrom. The Countess, ina letter to a friend at Paris, 1,500,000 paupers If an unfavourable harvest or a period of scarcity should 
dated May 12, declares herself to be quite happy with her husband, whose recur, ihere were circumstances which would make the pressure more severely 
only fault is being “too young and too handsome, and that the only thing fel: by the country than it had ever been formerly, inasmuch as the standard of 
she requires, is to be reconciled to her father-in-law, Constitutionuel. |tiving had been much exalted both at home and abroad, and as many countries, 

Galvanic Rings.—Several individuals, principally Jews, are making France and Belgium for instance, which had been exporters, were now import- 
rapid fortunes by the sale of galvanic rings. What are their effects? The lers of corn. Besides, their legislation had discouraged agriculture in everv 
medical attendant of one of the largest and most populous districts of the country in Europe, and there was not a grain of corn groan upon the Conti- 
London Poor-law Union assures me that diarrhea among the poor, since nent at present, with a view to the English market. Moreover, the recent 
the wearing of the rings, has been of constant recurrence; and in those’ alteration in our banking system, would render the revulsion more severe on 
cases where the paupers were forced to strip their fingers of the ring the |the manufacturing interest, whenever it should become necessary to export 
attack ceased. That they have a galvanic action cannot be doubted, but it pullion; and as the sliding scale compelled us to buv in the nearest markets, 


is of a higher objectional kind. A man fancied he was affected with rheu-. 
matic pains; he had two galvanic rings, which he wore on a finger of each 
hand. On the first day he sat down toa frugal repast—the wing of a 
chicken with a little hollands and cold spring water. Of the mixture he 
had sipped once, when he became utterly insensible and helpless, in which 
state he remained for upwards of twelve hours. The attack was no fit: 
it was like nothing of the sort; was entirely free from such an evil. It is 
stated that the heat of the system and other acting causes brought out the 
hidden qualities of the metallic rings—hence his situation. 
Edinburgh Register. 
The Prince of Peace.—Some judicial mage now before the law, 
courts of Paris, prove that Don Manuel Godoy, the Prince of Peace, is at 
resent residing in obscurity in that city, in the Rue de la Michodiére.. 
je had preserved of his former fortune a collection of valuable Spanish 
ictures, 297 in number, estimated to be worth 2,000,000f. In 1829, M. 
‘riedlein treated with the Prince for the acquisition of his gallery. Since 
then, several of the pictures were sold with the consent of M Friedlin, but 
the latter now pretends that several were disposed of without his know- 
ledge, and he demands a sum ef 100,000f. from the Prince. 


Imperial Parliament. | 


THE CO .N LA‘. 

House of Commons June 11. 
Mr VILI.'ERS mowed that the House resolve iself into committee for the! 
purpose of considering his resvtu'ions en the corn-| w All classes, be said | 
were 1ow of O anion that something effectual must be «one with the corn-law. 
and be ‘elt it bisdu-y to est the op pion of the House, and, if possible. to} 
e ict be seo iments of its ential members. He congratulated himself or 
the maaner in woieh measures tending towards the principle he sought to es-| 
tablish had been dealt wih this session; and looked upon it as an indication) 
growmg sound opinion in favour of just and liberal economical principles | 
There can be no question about the original in titution of the corn-law : it had, 
been to make land dear and all subsequent legislation bad been consistent with 
that oryect The pro, rietors of land were almost exclusively the legislators | 
and thes was the course of legislation on this subject to be accounted for. 
Pubhe opinion was now gro pn sv powerful that if it were once directed aga n-t 
the cura law it could not stand for a moment, and those who derived benefit. 
from tha law strained al! their energies ‘o influence a large p:rtion in their 
favour here were two classes to whom the advocates of the corn-law prin | 
cipsily aedressed themselves—the cultivators of the soil, and the labouring 
pupolati.; avd he confessed that they had had considerable success wit: 
these «lasses, but the delusion was fast passing away. The farmers had been) 
deceived into the notion that high prices meant high profits, and were induced) 
to support a law which secured them a high price Many members sat in that 
Honse through having persuaded the farmers that they were farmers’ friends, 
and his object in bringing forward his motion was to let the farmer see who 
were his friends and who were his enemies. He wanted to know from the! 
chairman of the Agricultural Protection Society (Mr. S O’Brien) how it was, 
that the farmer was in his present distressed condition, considering the protec | 
tion that had been so long afforded him? Mr. O'Brien could not say that it 
was caused by the recent measures of the Government, as the farmer had been 
subject to similar depression at different periods during the last 35 years; nei | 
ther could he say that the landlord and the farmer were in the same boat, for 
the landlords were in general as weli off as ever, and he (Mr. Villiers) had 
not heard of a landlord discharging a single footman or groom in consequence, 
of the low prices. Tne meetings that had been recently held in the agricultu-, 
ral districtsgwere composed of two classes—one of the landlords and their de-, 
pendents, the other of the tenants and occupiers of the soil. At the mectings 
of the first class, the complaints were directed against the new tariff and the. 
Canada Corn Act , bot at the farmers’ meetings they heard wishes expressed) 
for leases, the abolition of the game-laws, or the adjustment of rent. While, 
the present system continued there could be no improvements ; the landlords! 
required further protection from the Government, the farmers more considera-, 
tion from the landlords ; and neither the landlords nor the Government would. 


concede what was required of them. ‘The practice of letting only to tenants- | 


at-will, in order to preserve political influence to the landlords, and the cus 
‘om prevalent in this country, by which landed property was made to descend, 


to the eldest son, by what was called the law of primogeniture, were opposed 


|and our manufactures were excluded from these markets, we must export bul- 
lion in every instance when we want corn. He urged the preseut time as fa- 
'vourable to a settlemevt of the question, and called on the Government, if 
ithey could show any loca! taxation or peculiar burdens pressing unduly on the 
land, to shift the borden, and indemnify the landlords in any way they pleased, 
except by making the food of the people dear and scarce. 

Mr. OSWALD secouded the motion. 

Sir J GRAHAM felt an earnest desire that their decision on the question 
before them should rest not on any vain hope of promoting any particular inte- 
rest in this country, but that they should be guided by the common wish which 
was alone worthy of that House, to promote the interests of all classes of the 
community :— 

“He should not shrink from again repeating all those principles which on a 
iformer occasion he had avowed, those genera! pri ciples to which the Hon. 
(Member for Wolverhampton had referred. it was his decided opinion that the 
prosperity of agriculture must always depend on the prosperity of other 
jbranches of naive industry im this country, and that public prosperity would, 
on the whole, be best promoted by giving a free and uninterrupted current to 
the flow of national industry—(‘ beers ) He would go furtner, and say that 
it was his opinion that, by safe, gradual, and cautious measures, it «as expe- 
dient to bri.g our laws with reference to the trade in corn, to a nearer relation 


‘iwith the sound principles which regulated our commercial policy with respect 


to every other article—(Cheers fromthe Opposition) The interests and pros- 
perity of the landlord and farmer of this country. depended on the wealth and 
comfort and ease of the great body of the people’’—; Cheers ) 

It was. however, his co viction, that suddeniy and at once to throw open the 
trade in cory would be inconsistent with the well being of the community, and 
wo: Id give such a shock to the agricultural interest as would throw many other 
interest in as ate of convulsion :— 

* He stated on a former evening that which he should not hesitate to res: ate, 
without Cistinctivn of parties, that, without distinction for the last twenty 
years, the objects uf suce eding Governments had been first to sub titute pro- 
tec ing duties for pronutitory duties ; and again, where protecting duties had 
been unpo-ed, gradually and progressively to relax them; and the protection 
which bad been given to agriculture was nut an eacept on to the geners!] rule. 
Che measure of 1821 had been a relaxation of that uf 1815, and the measure 
of 1842 was a decided reiaxation, aithough the Hon Gentleman had stated 
that avo edly such was not the object of the Government. This wes a mat- 
ter of imporiance, and be had stated that the principle was not only one of the 


||present but of former Governments; it was one, too, of which he entirely ap- 


proved as a safe principle, and he was satistied that it was the policy of his 
right honourable friend at the head of the Government, and with respect to 
the alterations made in the corn-law in 1842, there was no exception to that 
policy.” 

Ii Mr Villiers could show him that free trade with open ports, would pro- 
duce a more abundant supply to the labourer, he would make him a convert to 
‘he doctrine of free trade in corn. He confessed that he placed no value on 
the fixed duty of 4s., proposed by Lord John Russell ; it would be of no avail 
as a protection, whilst it would be liable to all tne obloquy of a protecting du- 
ty; and he therefore agreed that, if we got rid of the present corn-law, we 
had better assent to a total repeal. He thought that the probable quantity of 
corn received with open ports was greatly underrated, and entered into calcu- 
lations to prove that it would displace one eighth of the produce of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. The displacement of the labour expended on clay lands of 
England would in itself be very disastrous ; but it was also the oldest land in 
cuitivation ; it had been cultivated for wheat, and it was therefore liable to a 
very heavy annual charge fur tithe. If it were converted into pasture its va- 
ue would be very inferior, and the tithe imposed upon it would be more than 
its rental. The sudden change proposed by Mr. Villiers would be productive 
of most disastrous consequences. It would produce not only great panic 
among the agricultural interest, but also a great diminution in the demand fot 
agricultural labour. If 500,000 or 800,000 labourers should be thrown out of 
employment by it, all the machine of government would be so thrown out of 
order, crime and pauperism would increase to such an extent froin destitution 
and distress, that the shock must be of a most convulsive character. He con- 
cluded by giving his decided negative to this motion. 

| Mr. BR GHT was at a loss to discover whether the speech which Sir J. 
Graham had just delivered, was intended to give more hope to the Opposition, 


consolation to the Ministerial, side of the vuse ; for he had evidently been 
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ndeavouring t6 say one thing in one part of his speech, aud to unsay it in the 
en Ia the hme had been a furious free-trader ; in the close 


he had brought forward in a mass all the fallacies of the Protection society 


It was time that this imposture should cease ; for, so long as it prevailed, the 


would be involved in a perpetual agitation. The question of the re- 


veal of the corn-laws was now only one of time. He (Mr. Bright) would score 


off every part of Sir J. Grabam’s speech after that sen'ence of it which eon- 


tained the annunciation that free trade was the key-stone of Sir Robert Peel's 
icy. Let the county members reflect upon that, and let them remember 


that if Sir R. Peel gave the word for the repeal of the corn-laws they had no 
wer to prevent it. He knew that on the division he would be in a minority, 
but minorities in that House had often become majorities , and if a man ad- 
vocated a sound principle, and knew that millions out of doors supported it 
he need not be deterred because the teller gave a majority against it instead 
of in its favour p 
Mr. COBDEN rose to remind the House that the question put by Mr. Vil- 
liers that night had not been met, but bad been systematically evaded. ‘The 
question was—first, had they a right to restrict the supply of food for the peo- 


ple: secondly, was it true that they had a law to that effect ; and thirdly, if 


their corn-law was not to that effect, what was its purpose! He asserted that 
the corn-law did restrict the supply of the food of the people, and called me 
the members fur Dorsetshire and other agricultural counties to deny it if they 
could. If they denied it, then he called upon them to explain whether the la- 
pouring classes in their respective districts were sufficiently and wholesomely 
fed ; and if they were not, why they were not? The present corn-law was 
injurious to every portion of the community, and it was rash and perilous, in- 
asmuch as it had left us with no more than 300,000 quarters of corn in bond, 
ata period when Europe was drained of corn, and we had the prospect of a 
backward, not to say a failing, harvest :— 

« There were, at this moment, ouly 300 000 quarters of foreign corn in this 
country. This was bonded, and a pretty stock it wastoho'd. The next har- 
yest would, in all probability, be perhaps some weeks later than previous ones, 
and before next harvest the people of this country would have eaten closer up 
to the amount of corn on hand than in former years, and yet there were only 
at the present moment 300,000 quarters of foreign corn in bond. Was there 


ever such rashness as for twenty seven millions of people, who could grasp, 


the produce of the whole world, and who could mortgage it before it was 
rown, to leave themselves in this dilemma’ With free trade, this country 
would hold, instead of 300,000 quarters, 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 quarters. 
Could they apply their capital to a more legitimate purpose than supplying) 
the country with food’ How did the Dutch supply themselves in their palm 


case of any inflammation of the pupular mind, 0° being exposed to odium and 
reproach. No one can deny that the present corn-law is intended to, and does 
io the opinion of political economists, add to the rent of the landlords. Only 
conceive the effect of this impression working on the minds of the people for 
imany years. Here is a law which clearly adds to the income of those who 
legislete forthe country It is the business of those who legisla’e to prove 
\that, though it adds to their income as legislators, it benefits the other classes 
of the community in the same proportion. Now, they cannot deny the effect 
of the law to be, thet it adds to their rent, but they totally fail in proving that 
it confers a corresponding benefit on the rest of the community Let them 

ider the quences of such an argument going on for many years 
with the sharp and intelligent eyes of this community fixed upon them ; 
jand let them be wise in time.”—(The noble lord sat down amid loud cheer- 
in 


) 

Sir R. PEEL had voted last vear against a similar motion brought forward 
iby Mr. Villiers. and felt compelled to take the same course on the present 
joccasion, but he did not mean to dole out to Lord J. Kussel the same measure 
of injustice as was sometimes meted out to himself, or to reproach the noble 
lord with then voting for a measure which last year he refused to sanction. 
Although he could not agree to the motion, he did not concur in some of the 
arguments used against it at his side of the House :— 

| * [must say that I think experience has shown that a high price of corn is 
jnot necessarily accompanied with a high rate of wages. But [ believe it would 
be impossible to show that the rate of wages varies with the price of corn, and, 
speaking generally of the industrious classes of this coun'ry, I think it impos- 
stble to demonstrate that it is to their advantage that there should be perma- 
nently a high price of corn [own I cannot concur with my hon. friend in 
speaking of the condition of the working classes, that, whatever their condition 
might have been some few months ago, it is in some respects deteriorated, 
and that, generally speaking, the working classes at present are not in so com- 
fortable a state as they were a few months ago. I should deeply regret it if 
that were the case. [ caunot speak of every district or parish. | know there 
are great vicissitudes of trade, and consequently of employment for them ; 
but speaking generally of the working classes, and particularly of the manu- 
facturing classes, I do not believe that there is any deterioration in their condi- 
tion as compared with it some few months ago On the contrary, I do per- 
‘ceive in the increased consumption of many articles—cf coffee, of tea, of sugar 
lcontinued even up to the present time, an effective proof that their condition 
now, as compared with their condition some two or three years ago, is great- 
ily improved ; and I cherish the hope that it continues, generally speaking, to 
\improve"—( Hear, hear). 


iest days? As appeared from * Raleigh’s History of the World,’ they held 


700,000 quarters of foreign corn every year. Jn this country we might as well, 


| If he could believe @ the predictions of Mr. Cobden, his objections to an 


‘immediate repeal of the corn-law would be greatly alleviated ; but he could 


hold 20,000,000 quarters as the Dutch did 700,000 quarters two hundred years, not, and therefore be must proceed in pursuance of his own policy to reconcile 
Hon. Gentlemen might think that, with such a stock, prices would be! the gradual approach of our legislation to sound principle on this subject with 


low; but that would not be the case. How was it in the case of wool and 
other articles' They were purchased at a great my and procured with 
much trouble, and were not sold much lower than Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could sell them. But he looked upon this in the light of an investment for 
capital which would be eminently safe, and which they were rash men who re. 
fused. They did not pursue the policy of ancient nations in establishing pub- 
lic granaries for supplying the people's wants ; but why should they object to 
that which was a much better mode of attaining the same end—namely, to al- 
low of the storing of grain by capitalists '” . 

Lord J. RUSSELL said :—The speech delivered by Sir J. Graham wes 
contradictory and inconsistent. The Right Hon. Barovet told them that in- 
dustry ought to have its own course—thet what was true of manufacturing, 
was also true of agricultural industry—aud that protection was injurious to 
the land-owner. “fie had, therefore, expectec that Sir James Graham, if he 
did not go along with him in his proposition for a modcrate fixed duty, or with 
Mr. Villiers for a total repeal of the corn-laws, would at any rate propose 
some scheme by which the existing protection would be diminished, and b> 
which some advances might be made im that approach to free trade which all 
parties deemed so desirable. There was nothing in Sir J. Graham's past con- 
duct to render such a supposition unnatural, or such an alteration of his policy 
impracticable, From that point, however, he suddenly started off, and used 
agaiust the motion all the arguments which had ever been urged in behalf of 
corn-law protection. The novle lord had determiwed to vote that night with 
Mr. Villiers :— 

“ With respect to two of the resolutions — by my honourable friend 
the member for Wolverhampton—namely, ‘ That the corn-law restricts the sup 
ply of food, and prevents the free exchange of the products of labour,’ and 
‘that it is therefore prejudicial to the welfare of the country, especially to that 
of the working classes, and has proved delusive to those for whose benefit the 
law was designed’—these are opinions in entire accordance with those which 
l had the honour to put before the House on a formerevening. These are 
positions to which I cannot refuse my assent—(cheering)—and when my hon 
ourable friend proposes to go into committee to consider these resolutions, and 
proposes a third resolution, * That it is expedient all restrictions on corn should 
be now abolished,’ I feel at liberty to vote for going into committee with him 
—(cheers)—and I fee! at liberty, if the House should go into that committe 


to consider in what way the relaxation of the corn-law should be made—| 


(Cheers.) I will not now discuss that pomt ; I have stated my opinions on a 
former occasi pinions which I still hold. The honourable member for 
Stockport has stated that great advantages would arise from making an imme- 
diate alteration. On the other hand there are great authorities, such as Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, and of reports made to this House. such as that of Senior, 
vhich were in favour of a gradual change. Whether the one or the other of 
these opinions be the better | do not think it necessary to discuss to-night ; and 
I conceive that that discussion may be reserved until some practical measure be 
resolved upon by the committee. Sir, upon the case the Government have put 
oefore us, I cannot refuse to my honourable friend my vote for going into com- 
mittee” —(Cheers). 

Looking at the circumstances of the country, he was convinced that the corn- 
law could not be long maintained ; and he warned the country gentlemen of 
the damage they would suffer from the constant repetition of the assertion that 

law was intended to keep up rents :— os 

“T say, that is fully signified, not only by the ability of the attacks made on 


the law, but also by the manner in which it is defended in the House. I can- 
hot conceive, unless it is better defended than it has been hitherto, that it 
last for many years to come—(Cheers.) And if that be the case, why shoul 


not the landed gentry take advantage of the present state of thinge, the present! |speech 


moment of calm and quiet, to make the necessary alteration with coolness and 
deliberation! If they are determined not to do so, they must run the risk, i 


\the interests which had grown up under a different state of things. The altera- 
jtions he had made in the corn-law ; the removal of the prohibition of the im- 
portation of foreign cattle and foreign meat; the alterations in the timber 
duties ; and other measures. of a similar character, showed the willingness of 
Ministers to apply to the agricultural interests the principles that had been a 
plied to other branches of trade. He aimitted the impossibility of resting the 
idefence of the corn-law upon the exclusive interest of anv class :— 
| “IT donot defend that law upon the ground that it is for the special advan- 
tage of a particular interest. | believe that it would be impossible to main- 
tain any law supposed to be founded upon such a consideration as that upon 
lwhich it is said that this corn-law is founded—a desire to increase the rents 
to the landowners—(Oppusition cheers) But this I do believe, that looking 
jto the condition of the agricultural interest generally, and to that of all those 
who are connected with 1t—looking to the obligations to which they are sub- 
ect—I think that aoy such change in the corn-laws as that contemplated by 
the honourable member must tell injuriously—first, no doubt, upon the pro- 
iprietor of the soil—but I believe that the main objection to such a proposition 
jwould be, that it would tell more injuriously still upon that great class whose 
prosperity is involved in that of the !andowners’—(Ministeria! cheers). 

He objected to any sudden repeal of the corn-law, but would not specially 
‘exempt it from gradual abatement :— 
| “ Sir, | have tried to show that during the three or four years the Govern- 
iment have been in office they had altered commercial laws consistently with 
sound principles, not excepting the laws placing restrictions upon the import of 
foreign corn. I have tried to show that in no instance and 1m no respect have 
they increased protection. You say thatthey have not carried their prinei- 
ples far enough. But every act which they have carried das been an act tend- 
jing to establish principles which | believe to be sound ones, namely, those 
embodying the gradual abatement of purely protective duties—(Cheers). I 
‘believe them to be sound. J thought so in 1842, and the experience of the 
intervening period has but seemed to confirm my impression. But, sir, with 
the strong opinions which I entertain, that, in the application of these princi- 
ples, it is necessary to exercise the utmost caution for the purpose of ensuring 
the general prosperity of the country, | cannot consent to vote for a proposition 
which implies a total disregard for every such consideration in the application 
of the principles of free trade. If this doctrine be good for corn, it is good for 
Genyehing else—(Cheers). The proposition of the honourable gentleman, 
jthough confined to corn, applies to every other production. because he 
contends that a duty upon foreign grain restricts supply, modifies the free 
exchange of labour, and, should it be abolished, all the cslonial interests affect- 
ed must at once give way. Now, | do not believe that the instantaneous appli- 
jcation of any such policy either to ther to the agricultural or celonial interest, 
though it imght be accompanied by a fall of prices, yet would not be to the ad- 
vantage of this great community—(Cheers). And it is on that ground—be- 
lieving that such a measure as that wou'd be injurious to every interest 
—believing that our colonial relations could not co-exist with the sudden ap- 
plication of such a law—believing that the interests of [reland would be pre- 
jadiced by it—thinking that it would be difficult to forsee the consequences 
of such a sudden import of corn taking place, or whether it would have the 
effect of giving you security for permanently low prices, | will give my 
decided vote the motion of the honourable gentleman’ oud cheers). 

Vi-count HOWICK called attention tothe fact that not one word had been 
said that evening by the Government in contradiction to the first two 
resolutions of Mr. Villiers condemnatory of the principles and policy of the 
present corn law. If the iast resolution had been thus worded, “* That it is 
expedient that all restrictions on corn should be gradually abolished,” the 
of Sir R. Peel would have been an admirable one in support of it, 
The House divided, when the numbers were—for the motion, 122; against 


it, 254; majority against the motion, 1332. 
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JULY 


MARRIED,—At Niagara Fa!ls, 26th June, by the Rev. Mr. Deming, Hugh Taylor, 
Esq , of Montreal, Advocate, to Amelia, daughter of ex-Cénsu] Buchanan. 

On the 22d June last, by the Rev. Nich. 1. Marselus, Mr. W. H. Gieen, to Jemimah 
Post, both of this city. 


DIED.—At Arbroath, Scotland, after a short illness, Mrs. Alexander Laird (sister of 
W. Laird, of this city). in the thirtieth year of her age. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1845. 


By the mail packet Acadia we received our files to the 19th ult, just as we 
were about to go to press. The intelligence is all of a very satisfactory nature, 
but there is not anything of very pressing interest to this side of the Atlantic. 

The health of the Queen and of the Royal family continues uniformly good, 
and her Majesty most condescendingly and cordially proceeds in social bu: 
dignified intercourse with her subjects ; royal visitors also are largely and suc 
cessively present at the court, and in truth England may be said to be enjoy- 
ing * halcyon days."’ 

The packets from this continent so have steadily carried home corroborations| 
of the same report, namely, of the expected large crops of cotton, that the 
prices continue to be low, notwithstanding that the sales are almost unpre- 
cedentedly great—at least for such a continuance—thus shewing, that al- 
though there is an abundant demand for British cotton manufactures, the manu- 
facturers avoid al! wild speculation aad will not be dragooned into buying un- 
necessary stocks of the raw mater al. 

The monetary depression in the Iron trade has ceased, the article is up 
again to its former prosperous prices ; the voice of industry is heard through 
out the land, labor is abundant, wages are good, corn is low, money is abundant,, 
and the only sort of adventure which is carried on to any extent is that of 
Railroads, of which, it must be confessed there really is no stint save in the 
solicitude of Parliament to save the adventurers from—themselves and their 
own cupidity. 

Among the proceedings in Parliament there are some which are striking for 


The Anglo American. 


their novelty, some which are amusing for their absurdity, some which are 
laudable for their independence, and some which carry rather a mark of ob-| 
stinacy uponthem. Of the first, one may adduce the motion of Mr. Hume— 
that terror of expensive ministers of any complexion of politics, and that con- 
temner of the mere ‘ bubble reputation,” for a substantial reward to Sir Hen- 
ry Pottinger. Great indeed must have been the merits of that distinguished 
gentleman, which could cause the celebrated public economist to put his hand’ 
voluntarily into his purse in proof of his sense of them; backward and un- 
grateful must the government have been, when it was left to Mr. Hume to re 
proach ministers with ill timed economy. Considering that we live in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when the guo animo of every sentiment and’ 
action is examined, and the cui bono of every service is enquired into, it is a 
little too late to assert that it is not usual to give pensions or other pecuniary 
rewards for civil services. If “ the wisdom of our ancestors” is to be the sole, 
guide of their descendants, then the successive generations of mankind live in! 
vain; if the motive of national reward be that only of encouraging martial 
prowess, then we had better return to that age of human history when war 
was the only occupation of noble men, and conquest the only motive of na-, 
tional enterprise. 

But it is not so in our days, however Ministers may fancy themselves check- 
ed by the tyrant precedent, and in looking at the claims to public reward, the 
question is, or ought to be, what good has the public servant effected? and al- 


| 


though the services of a Wellington or a Nelson, be undoubtedly of immense, 
national importance—we will add, of importance to nations at large—yet they) 
are performed at the expense of blood and treasure to a large extent, whilst’ 
those of a civilian are of a comparatively bloodless nature; they do not ran-| 
kle on the minds of an antagonist nation from age to age, they open all the’ 
sluices of national industry, mutual advantage, enlargement of civilization and! 
refinement, promote good-will, and render the name of such a peace-maker a 
blessed one through many a generation. Ask of the traders and manufactur- 
ers of England—and their voices must include those of all labourers employed 
by them—what they think of the services of Sir Heury Pottinger ; ask of the 
landed proprietors, the produce of whose estates becume so greatly more in 
demand through his diplomatic labors, what value they set on his services . 
ask the merchants of both England and India, whose millions have been res. 
cued from a jeopardy if not loss which might have been fatal to many a com- 
mercial condition ; ask presently—if not instantly—of the immense empire of 
of China what are the benefits conferred on her as well as upon his own coun- 
try, by his mission to the far East ; and, finally, ask all the free enlightened 
countries of the world, how he has acquitted himself with regard to general 
rights, privileges, advantages, and the public weal ef mankind at large. 

“ Allthis is very true” says the minister, “‘ and we would willingly reward 
such extensive services, but it is nol usual (he dues not say itis not lawful, 
or it is not reasonable) to reward in the proposed manner for civil services.’ 
Preposterous answer and unworthy of utterance from a truly great mind ! 
Sir Robert Peel, however, has tact enough to perceive that the motion is a very 
popular one, and ministers advise her Majesty to send a message to each house 
of Parliament proposing a pension of—what? £1500 per annum during his 
natural life? Now, that we may not shock the prejudices of any one, we will 
not institute a comparison of the real services rendered by the hero of Water 
loo and the Envoy to China, but we may just allude to the reward to each. 
To say nothing of the previous honours and emoluments of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, his Grace received finally a grant of a sum of money, one year’s) 


‘lof the State. 


12, 


interest of which, at 3 per cent, is ten times as much as the proposed pension 
to Sir Henry Pottinger, and the principal remains intact to the Duke's repre- 
sentatives fo the end of time. Observe, we do not say that the Great Captain 
jreceived too much, but we do say that the proposed pension to the Envoy is 
miserably too small. 

So much for the * Novelty” of Mr. Hume's motion ; we next have before us 
the “ Absurdity” of his Grace of Newcastle, and the “ Independence” of 
The Duke of Wellington The head of the Clintons, in keeping with his 
favourite maxim that “* a man may do what he pleases with his own,” and pre- 
suming that the subjects of the Queen are Aer own, has the effrontery to ask 
the Duke of Wellington, in his position as a peer of Parliament, if he (The 
Duke) had “ received the Queen's permission” to push the Maynooth bill with 
dispatch through that house. We must have sadly lost sight of Parliament- 
ary usage, if a question like that could be permitted, for we have always 
understood that freedom of discussion in the legislature is demanded and 
conceded, consistently with the internal regulations of each house, without 
any reference to the interference in either, of any other branch of the legisla- 
ture, and more particularly of the highest. One would think that by this time 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle would have understood the privilege of 
Parliament better ; but it shews what powerful antagonists of reason are passion 
and prejudice. 

But the Duke of Wellington’s mode of treating the matter was infinitely 
better than if he had called his peer out, or had flown into a passion. At first 
he either did not or affected not to hear the Duke of Newcastle's question, but 
when Lord Brougham had exposed the disorderly question and its unparlia- 
mentary mode of proceeding, he said he feared his infirmity had prevented 
him from hearing the question, and that if he had heard he should have had 
no objection to answer it, although irregularly propounded ; nevertheless he 
proceeded and finished it without the slightest allusion to either the noble 
querist or his query. 

We come now to that which looks a little like ‘ obstinacy,” though, upon 
farther consideration it is not quite an indefersible but rather an apparent, one. 
We allude to the opposition of the Premier on the occasion M. Villiers’ “ an- 
nual” motion on the Corn laws, some details of wh.ch are in this day's number 
of our journal. The motion for a committee was lest, but Sir Robert Peel in 
his opposition thereto gave up so many pvints which had been hitherto con- 
sidered among the strong holds of the corn-law men, that it was considered as 
an important step to conversion on his part, and a kind of intimation that the 
reforms so strenuously sought, would by degrees be conceded. Indeed the 
Premier has long exhibited the conduct of a man who slowly and unwillingly 
gives up his long cherished doctrines ; he relaxes by degrees, he shifts his 
position as it were imperceptibly and would strive to avoid the appearance of 
conversion whilst yet he is really a proselyte. He is now evidently a Free 
Trade man, yet as he wishes improvements to be permanent ones he is certainly 
right in making them gradual! so that each va/uable advance shall be the 
stepping-stone to another, without disturbing the order of social action, and 
thus being able to step back the moment he perceives a false move in his 
schemes. Ithas ever been the curse of the Tory system, until within the last 
thirty years, that it did not permit moving or changing at all, but relying on 
precedent and ** wisdom of our ancestors” they forgot or cared not that the 
entire history of mankind is a history of mutation. As soon as they got the 
name of ** Conservative” they were no longer blindly conservative,—as if 
they were determined to be anomalous in name and action ; but on the whole, 
now, the liberal conservative is perhaps the best kind of men to guide the helm 
The Corn laws wil! certainly be modified next session, if not 


repealed altogether. 

The noble Colonial Secretary who, as a contemporary assured his readers, 
was sent into the house of Lords to assist the government there, with his su- 
perior talents, has made but a poor affair of it in New Zealand; Mr. Charles 
Buller was a dangerous man to tilt with, and his Lordship was fortunately not 
a member of the Commons the other night, when that gentleman brought for- 
ward the affairs of that colony. Ministers will iu all probability, shield the 
colleague whom they know not how to get rid of with a good grace, his Lord- 
ship will shield Capt. Fitzroy, for the sake of apparent consistency, and the 
New Zealand Company will be gulled, and the public abused, because the 
great official is the legitimate heir to a distinguished name and title, and more- 
over rattled into the party it is now his duty to serve. 

The lay college scheme for Ireland, proceeds almost as smoothly as the 
Maynooth endowment bill has done ; we perceive that it is proposed to meet 
the objection against the so called No-religion instruction, by inserting a clause 
to the effect that the governing body may make bye-laws with regard to Di- 
vine worship, but which must have the sanction of the crown. 

The project of reconciling conflicting claims to the throne of Spain by marry- 
ing the ** Prince of the Asturias,” to the Queen de facto of that country is not 
quite so facile an affair as people imagine. It is said that her majesty of Spain 
1s one but loveable, and that the prince is yet too young to sacrifice his 
taste and feelings at the shrine of ambition. This is to be regretted ; princes 
do but seldom make marriages of affection, and if it be really so that such a 
union would stop a future effusion of blood, solder up old grievances, and place 
Spain itself once more among the {Powers of Europe, the prince would per- 
form an act of great patriotism in making such a sacrifice ; though the Spanish 
soldiers of fortune who at present have forced themselves to the head of the 
young queen's counsels, are likelyto boggle ata project which threatens the 
destruction of their influence,—unless indeed they have already measured his 
wisdom and analysed his brain, and have found him of a calibre adopted to be 


the tool of their projects and the stepping stone of their progress to wealth, 
urs, and power. 
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The Anglo American. 


Texas.—The long-mooted question as to the anneration of Texas to the 
United States of America is at length decided. The U.S Steamer Princeton, 
Capt. Stockton, brings authentic intelligevce that both houses of the Texan 


Legislature have agreed unanimously to the terms of the joint resolution of 


the United States on that subject ; and by resolution the executive of Texas 
js required to surrender, to the proper U. S. authorities all Navy Yards, Bar- 
racks, military Posts, defences, &c. &c. This important affair was concluded 
on the 14th June, and the news reached Washington on the evening of the 3d 
inst. The following is the 
JOINT RESOLUTION. 

Giviug the consent of the existing government to the Auvexation of Texas 
tothe United States, 

Whereas the government uf the United States bas proposed the following 
terms, guarantees, and conditions, on which the people and territory of the re- 

blic of Texas may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of 

‘exas, and admitted as one of the States of the American Union, to wit : 

(Here follow the resolutions of the Uuited States Congress. } 


“umph for the ravivsante Mile. Calre. Vast prep rations are taking place for 
* La Juive,”” which will be performed either on Wednesday or Friday, with a 
delightful bailet. In our next we shall speak at some length of Halevy’s mas- 
| ter piece. 


| 


| Nusto’s Garven.—The main attractions at this charming place of summer 
| ‘resort, during the past week have been, “‘ The Seven Castles of the Passions,” 
and the “ Acrobat” troupe, they have, however, been real attractions, and this 
iplace has had its nightly numerous visitors. On Saturday last, the Gymnasts 
took their benefit, which was a tolerable one only,—The public will not go to 
Saturday benefits, though it is a most ridiculous objection. On that evening, 
Miss Taylor looked, acied, and sang in a manner far surpassing our expecta- 
‘tions, so much so that either a new developement of her qualifications has sud- 
denly been made, or she must have placed herself under able instructors; she 
certainly was captivating as “‘ The Trumpeter's Daughter,” and received both 
applauses and bouquets, particularly after dancing the Polka with Roberts, in 
which they were encored. By the bye there is fine playful fancy about Mr. 
‘Roberts’ comedy, and he will be likely to become a favorite in this country. 
We perceive that Mrs, Mowatt has made an engagement here, and will make 


And whereas, by said terms,the concent of the existing government of Texas her appearance on Monday evening as Pauline, in the “ Lady of Lyons.” We 


is required : Therefore, 


Sec. 1. Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


do not question the lady’s power of attraction wherever she may appear, but 
we do greatly doubt whether a summer audience here will sit out a five act 


republic of Texas, im Congress assembled, That the government of Texas doth play. Mr. Niblo has liberally supplied a cast to play to her acting, so that 


consent that the people and territory of the republic of Texas may be erected 
into a new State, to be calied the State of Texas, with a republican form of 
government, to be adopted by the people of said republic, by deputies in con- 
vention assembled, in order that the same may be admitted as one of the States 
of the American Union ; and said consent is given on the terms, guarantees, 
and conditions, set forth in the preamble to this joint resolution. | 

Sec. 2. Beit further resolved, That the proclamation of the President of 
the republic of Texas bearing date May 5, 1845, and the election of deputies: 
to sit in convention at Austin, on the 4th day of July next, for the adoption of a 


constitution for the State of Texas, had in accordance therewith, hereby re- 


ceive the consent of the existing government of Texas. 

Sec. 3. Be it further resolved, That the President of Texas is hereby re- 
quested immediately to furnish the government of toe United States, through 
their accredited minister near this government, with a copy of this joint reso 
lution ; also to furnish the convention, to assemble at Austin, on the 4th of July 


next, with a copy of the same; and the same shall take effect from and after 


its passage. 


It is of course known that negociations have been on foot for the recognition 


general effects may not be marred through a paucity of actors. Crisp will be 
the Claude Melnotte. 


Literary Notices. 


Practica Osservations on THe Distases Most Fatal to ; 
with reference to the propriety of treating them as proceeding from Irritation, 
and not from Inflammation — By P. Hood, General Practitioner in Medicine 
‘and Surgery —Londoa : John Churchill —1 vol. 12mo , pp. 232. 


|| Amd the general improvement in the Sciences and Arts, which characterises 
| the present age, it would be strange indeed if the art of healing—the ‘ destruc- 
itive art of healing,” as Byrou called it, in a sort of prophecy as to his own 


| melancholy end—should not feel a portion of the impetus. All reflecting per- 
| sons must long ago have perceived (hat the subject of treating disease, is in a 
| state of fermentation, and that the public mind is dissatisfied This has been 
| abundantly manifested by the multiplication of nostruins and quack remedies, 
and the public announcement of a constant succession of new modes of treat- 


ment, most of which “ strut their brief hour "’ and are forgotten. Among the 


by Mexico of Texau independence, to be based un the condition that the latter | few wh» have brought good sense and a sound philosophy into the investigation 
country should not join herself to any other country ; the wishes of the people of the importaut subject of the diseases incident to our race, is the author of 


of Texas, however, prevailed, and the annexation is the chosen alternative. 
The consummation of this treaty may possibly involve the United States and 


Mexico in war, but in the present condition of the Jatter it is worth while for 


| the work under consideration. He has come up to the task like a man, and 
'\has produced a book which stamps him as a benefactor of his kind. Mr. Hood’s 
| object is to demonstrate, and he does it most conclusively, that the treatment of 
the diseases of children has hitherto been wholly erroneous, so much so indeed, 


her to consider the prudence of such a step. She will not obtain assistance! that the treatment is more fatal than the diseases themselves. The leech and 
from any other country, and her very claims on Texas are now worse than the lancet—the latter, to quote poor Byron again, “ more destructive than the 


questionable ; nevertheless there are fiery spirits in Mexico, which may urge 
government into acts calculated to damage its position considerably, if not to 


shake its political integrity. 


lance,” ere snown to be great foes to infant life. ‘The author states that ac- 
cording to the report of the Registrar General for 1841, the number of deaths 
of infants under five years of age in England and Wales, constituted forty per 
cent of aux the deaths, and that the diseases incidental to childhood are twice 


A great deal of the future conduct of Mexico in the premises will ~— jas fatal in the towns, as they are in the country. In the city of New York, 


upon the election of a President there, which will take place on the Ist o 
August ensuing. The candidates are General Herrera who is the present 
President, General Almonte who was lately the Mexican Minister at Washing: 
ton, and Gomez Arias who was some time an exile. It said that the last 
mentioned is tLe most popular candidate. 


according to our City Inspectors report for 1843, the deaths of infants under 
five years, formed 48} per cent., or nearly one half of the whole. Under cir- 
cumstances like these, ‘‘ what is the use,’ asks Mr. Hood very pertinently, 
sof the Doctor? Does he assist nature in carrying out the law, (of nature, 
so styled) or has he any power to suspend it! Is he called in to remedy me- 
idicable ills ; or to lull with delusive hope the anxiety of the parents, till death 
slips in and reveals the distressing truth '’—In the page following that from 


Quesec.—Again has this ill-fated city been the victim of conflagration, to jwhich we quote, Mr. Hood exposes the fallacy under which the medical pro- 


an extent almost if not quite as great as that which befel but a few weeks be- 
fore 1300 dwellings have been consumed by the devouring element on this 
occasion only, and 6000 persons have thereby been rendered unsheltered and 


fession has been so blindly vet universally led to sanction a practice the results 
of which are sodeplorable. ‘‘ The muscular organization of infants is extremely 
| feeble and imperfectly developed ; the whole external power of the child con- 
sisting of little else than fat and cellular substance. It is this fat which per- 


homeless. The news has fallen like a blight on the merchants and inhabitants, vades the whole body, and gives the beauty of colour toa healthy child. It is 
of New York, who were actively engaged in collecting subscriptions in aid of, undoubtedly designed asa protective against the sudden vicissitudes of tempe- 


the sufferers of the previous occasion. We are sure that it will not paralyse 


_ their generous exertions, but it certainly struck them with momentary conster- 


jrature and the accidents to which the infant state is liable. A child never at- 
jtempts to save itself when falling ; it has implanted in it ap instinct that re- 
|strains it from exertion, which if it had not, might often be attended with dan- 


nation. Occasions of this kind are, we perceive, never lost by the citizens of 'gerous consequences. It is this plumpness in children which has led to the 


New York who are frank and open-hearted to relieve distresses of which their 
own experience has made them but too cognisant. We have not learned the 
amount of actual destruction but are thankful that the loss of life has not been 
great as might have been predicated of a mischief of that magnitude. 

At least two thirds of Quebec are now levelled to the ground and it will be 
next to a miracle to see it recovered to its former condition. 


The ‘Drama. 


jerror, that ‘fullness’ is a peculiarity of the infant constitation ; and from this 
\plumpness some have been so rash as to conclude that their little bodies 
labound with blood, and that they are better able te spare it than adults.” 
‘Again—“ The quantity of blood in infants is very small in proportion to that of 
ladults Tonce had an opportunity of seeing a child which had been bled to 
death from the application of two leeches.”’ 

From all this, it follows that the author's mode of treatment is diametrically 
‘opposite to that which hitherto has generally prevailed Of its great efficacy 
and success, his book contains abundant testimony, fully justifying him in his 
object of calling the attention not only of medical men, but of all persons who 


Park Tuearas, Frencu Orera.—* Robert le Diable” was given on Mon- may be interested in the matter, to the 1uvestiga‘ion of the mode of treatment 
day and Wednesday, with the same success that attended it last week j) which may be most appropriate in the more serious diseases of children. 
i} 


before large and very fashionable audiences. The only objection we have t0/by Dr. ‘Turner, of this city, the American editor of 


this magnificent opera, is its length : we have seen many leaving the house be- 
fore the end, and it is a real pity to lose the 5th act. Could not the ballet be 
abridged? Miss Turnbull is quite a seduction, no doubt, but seduction scenes 


are generally short, and Miss Turnbull takes a quarter of an hour, before she}, 


fascinates Robert.—We do not mean anything invidious to any artiste in pre- 
senting these observations; on the contrary. if we speak thus it is with the 
intention of suggesting reforins profitable to all. 

On Thursday, ‘* Dun Cesar De Bazan" was produced for the Ist time. Every 
one is aware that the English drama of the same name, is borrowed from the 
French. The play being generally known in this city, we shall only express 
our satisfaction at its excellent representation. The Don Cwsar of Mr Mon- 
tassier, was particularly fine. We have seen with pleasuie that several of our 


lish actors are attending the French theatre pretty often ; so it is with all!| 


the musical professors of New York. No doubt every one will find in it plea. 
sure and profit at the same time. 
Last night “La Favorite” was again given, and we doubt not, with great 


P.S.—We learn that the above work is favourably and justly spoken of 
. Dickson's Prinei- 
ples of Chrono-Therinal system of Medicine,” a kindred production with that 
of Mr. Hood, ag i its title implies, of a more comprehensive scope.— 
Published by Mr. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 
The Harpers have just published part 10, of their elegant edition of Dr. 
(Cortanps’ DicrionaRy or Practica Mepicine, a work we have so often 
so earnestly commended to our non-professional, as well as professional 
friends. 
| Sataxstog, ok Tue Lrrruerace Manuscriprs.—By J. Cooper.—New 
‘York: Burgess, Stringer & Co.—Mr. Cooper has returned to his native State 
for the scene of his narrative; he makes it commence many years before the 
‘War of the Revolution, and the prefatory matter gives us to know that there 
will be supplementary volumes, bringing affairs down to the present period. 
\We fancy there will be found, in the whole work, something of politics, 
something of sarcasm, and a sly inuendo bere and there of a personal nature. 
These earlier volumes are written in a style of simplicity suitable to a single 


success, On Monday next the reprise of * Le Fille du regiment,” a new tyi-,,minded country citizen three quarters of a century ago, 
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Music. 
MEYERBEER.* 

In the month of October, 1801, there was, in the city of Berlin, a young 
pianist of only 9 years of age, who played, extempore, with so much facility. and 
who executed on the pianoforte with so much firmness and decision, that all the 
city was in astonishment, and the tumult thereupon was almost like an absolute 
revolution. The journals of the day seemed unable to find words sufficiently 
forcible to eulogise the little prodigy, the phenomenon of a child, and the ge- 
neral exclamation was “ He is a new Mozart!" The remarkable boy, who at 
that early age produced such a sensation, was a young Jew, then called Lieb- 
man Beer, but who is now known as Giacomo MrverBeer. 

Meyer Liebman Beer was born at Berlin in 1791. His father was a banker 


in that city, and attained considerable eminence there. The son of the rich|' 
banker received an excellent education, but as soon as his strong inclination 


for music was ascertained, he was permitted to follow the bent of his desires 
He first took lessons on the Pianoforte from Lancka, and afterwards from Cle 
menti, an able pianist who formed the school of art to which that instrument is 
under so many obligations. But it was under the learned Abbé Vogler of 
Darmstadt that Meyerbeer studied composition. That illustrious professor had 
a school celebrated throughout all Germany, into which he received none buy 
pupils who manifested a high degree of genius and happy musical organization 
Here Meyerbeer had for his fellow-pupils Ritter. Knecht, Winter, Gamsbacher, 
and the sublime author of “ Der Freyschits.” The lessons were taken in 
common, and the same subject of composition was given to all ;—an excellent 
system for exciting emulation, and for developing the peculiar genius of each. 
All the pupils wrote much, and particularly in the religious and severe depart 
ments of composition. 

About the year 1810, Meyerbeer gave an Oratorio called ‘“‘ God and Nature” 
which, according to the most celebrated critics is a very remarkable work. The 
earliest dramatic essays of the Maestro were not so happy. ‘“ The Vow of 
Jephtha,” an opera seria in three acts, represented at Munich in 1812, was 
unsuccessful ; ‘“‘ The Two Caliphs,” a comic opera, first played at Stutgard 


and afterwards at Vienna in 1814, was likewise quite a failure, and justly se ; 


for Meyerbeer had written these operas in the sombre, serious, monotonous, and 
severe style of Church music, his vocal parts were not favourable to voices, and 
a'together he had been quite mistaken in his conception of the lyrical drama. 
Fortunately he was weil advised to go to Italy where the author of ‘* Tancrevi " 
was already creating a general enthusiasm ; he became enamoured of the Italian 
style, and a Rossinist. He studied voices and vocal arrangement, and made his 
debit at Padua, on the 19th July, 1817 His opera, ** Romilda e Constanza,”’ 
admirably sung by Madame Pizaroni, made a strong and favourable sensation 
In 1819 he gave, at Turin, Semiramide reconosciuta,” and at Venice Em- 
ma di Resburgo.” This last had a most brilliant success in Italy, but when 
played in Berlin in 1820 it did not make any impression on the public, and 
when it was represented at Vienna under the name of ‘ Emma de Leicester,” 
the Viennese critics called Meyerbeer a servile imitator of Rossini. 

At this period the Maestro wrote an opera which was intended for perform- 
ance on the occasion of a national festival, but the work arrived too late and 


DEPARTMENT THE FINE 


— 


It is said, and often written, that Meyerbeer has too much instrumentation 
too much science. We do not agree to it. This master shines, doubtless, 
above all by his knowledge, and no one instruments better than he ; but it is 
not correct that he has too many harmonic and instrumental beauties. The 
truth is that he has not a sofficient number of ideas “ prime santieres,” as 
Montaigne says,—he has not the constant power of fancy and creation which 
makes Rossini the greatest composer of our age. There is never too much 
‘science when the genius of melody governs profound knowledge, but when the 
‘inspiration of the heart is defective, the science only is apparent, and seems 
‘sometimes too heavy to fastidious judges or to ignorant amateurs. 

After so immense a success as that of ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” Meyerbeer was 
in no hurry to produce a new work ; but as he could not otherwise get rid of 
‘the importunities of his numerous admirers, he published three or four detach. 
‘ed pieces. We shall cite only “ Le Moine,” a dramatic piece very difficult to 
'sing, but which, interpreted by Levasseur or by Geraldy, touches the inner- 
‘most recesses of the heart. At length the Maestro brought forward another 
‘composition; ** Les Hugenots” was given on the 29th Feb, 1836. We were 
‘present at the first two representations of it. The impression produced by that 
‘magnificent score was singular; the massess of the audience felt, as it were, 
galvanised by the effects, as at the ** Robert le Diable.”” The success, how- 
ever, was but slow and difficult of attainment. We recollect a single expres. 
sion of the discerning Rossini, which includes, perhaps, the two styles—* One 
‘ought to hear that music,” said he, “ a hundred times.”” Did he mean that it 
was so delightful that one ought to hear and enjoy it a hundred times in suc- 
cession, or would he convey that the music was so difficult as to require a hun- 
dred hearings to understand it thoroughly! The wily Italian has taken care 
,that the translation should remain an ambiguity. It is certain, however, that 
|“ Les Huguenots” bas never become so popular as ‘* Robert.” No matter! 
|The fourth act of * Les Huguenots’’ is not the less a chef d’@uvre, and one of 
ithe author’s best productions. 

“ La Benediction des Poignards” is the ne plus ultra of this maestro, and 
whatever he may write in future he cannot surpass this; and this sublime 
piece is so much more remarkable from the fact that Meyerbeer generally was 
‘not successful in his finales. The finales of the first and fourth act of ** Ro- 
bert,” are very feeble ; the finale of the third act of ** Les Huguenots” is per- 
haps more scientifie, but resembles very much a ¢ohu-bohu. But the chorus of 
‘the fourth act, after which the curtain should fall, and which by consequence 
is a real finale, the chorus most certainly can finish, like the finales of “ II 
‘Don Giovanni,” of ** Mose,” and of ** Guillaume Tell.” 

Our readers are aware that at the beginning of last winter, Meyerbeer pro- 
duced, at Berlin, a new work to be adapted to a French scene, and which has 
the title of ** Le Camp de Silesie." This composition has been too much ev- 
‘logised by the Berlin Journalists, and is not of the importance they have deign- 
ed to attach to it. Meyerbeer is at present in Paris, a city for which he has a 
great regard ; mach is said there of his ‘ Prophete,” and of his “* Africaine,” 
‘but these two works are yet only in progress, and may never be performed. 


has never been played. Meyerbeer then returned to Italy to the theatre of La} 


” 


Scala, at Milan, where his “ Margarita d’Anjoue ” obtained a triumphant run 
in 1822. This opera translated into French, had but a very indifferent success 
« L'Ersule di Granata”’ (Milan 1823), was well known and very successful in 


We shall conclude with a single remark. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, 
jafter having obtained the most marked success in Italy, have all three come to 
establish themselves in France. Instead of the soft Tuscan language, they 
have preferred the French idiom as better adapted to lyric expression. They 


Italy ouly, whilst “Il Crociata in Egitto,” given at Venice it, 1825, made a}|;,aye more or less changed their style, and, submitting themselves much to 


most decided hit both in Paris and London. Some of our readers have doubt- 
less had the good fortune to hear Madame Pasta in that remarkable score. 
Meyerbeer, proud of his success in Italy and France, returned to his native, 
city, where justice was rendered to him as a composer, and where he married 
in 1827. Twice a father, he lost both his children. and his grief was so exces 
sive that he left the city and retired to a country solitude. To this retreat, the 


consequence of a continued sorrow and melancholy is attributed the change) 


operated in his style of composition The Maestro in fact forgot all the florid 
imaginings, the playful lightness of Italian music, to return to the religious 
works of earlier years, and to invest the lyric drama, too late, witha new faire 
and manner. During these two years of meditation and regrets, Meyerbeer 


composed a “ Stabat,” a “ Miserere.” a ‘‘ ‘Te Deum,” twelve Psalms, and, 
| 


eight can‘iques upon the words of the great poet Klopstock. At length, after’ 
two years of special labour, and difficulties of every description, the great 
composer gave his ‘* Robert le Diable.” It was performed for the first time, 
on the 21st Nov., 1831, with the following cast :—Robert (Ad. Nourrit), Ber- 
tram (Levasseur), Raimbaud (Lafond,) Alice (Mdlle. Dorus), Isabelle (Madame 
Damoreav). The success of this score was extraordinary, and perfectly epi- 
demic. All Europe has enthusiastically applauded this opera, of which the 
third and the fifth acts in particular, are full of beauties of the highest order. 
May we venture to say it! “Robert le Diable,”’ notwithstanding its Euro- 
pean success, seems not to us to be an irreproachable work. In our opinion, 
it wants more homogeneity, more play, connection, and more melodies of a si- 
milar and true inspiration. What we chiefly object to in the “ Kobert,’ is cer- 
tain common and vulgar passages, such as we could suppose borrowed from old 


* For full and ample information concerning this composer, see the Lei zig 
Gazette, the Leipzig Conversations Lexicon, Fetis’ “‘ Biographie Universelie, , 
M, de Loménie's witty article, and George Sand’s “ Lettres 4 un voyageur.” 


the French taste, they have arrived at the highest degree of perfection which 
each of them is able to reach. This is glory for France, and in our quality of 
\a Frenchman, we have pleasure in noting it. Our national pride will be par- 
\doned if we add that it isto a French Company that America owes the know- 
ledge of ** Guillaume Tell,” * Robert le Diable,” and “ Les Huguenots.”* 
G. C. 


* We give free utterance to our valued correspondent’s concluding remark, 
because it contains a praise-worthy expression of his amor patria, but we 
would not be understood entirely to coincide with him in his deductions, from 
some of which, indeed, we certainly dissent —Ed. Ang. Am. 

Music aS AN INTEGRAL BRANCH OF GENERAL Epucation.—We have inserted 


again and again, and whensoever we could have opportunity to introduce the 
subject, that Music ought for numerous reasons to form an essential constituent 
of the education of youth. It skills not at this moment to enter upon a discus- 
sion of its advantages, we have detailed them frequently before now, and may 
‘take the matter up many times after this ; but we allude to the matter at pre- 
‘sent in order to state that we have been present at an institution in this city 
where Music is a distinct and positive branch of education, where it has been 
so, ever since the establishment was founded, where it flourishes with advan- 
tage both to the pupils and to the noble science, and where it sets a commenda- 
ble example to other institutions ofa like nature. We allude to the New York 
|Rutger’s Instivute for Female Education, where we witnessed with emotions of 
sincere delight an exhibition of the exercises of music as performec by the pu- 
pile, and the pleasure which they appeared to take in them, and the cheerful, 
happy, and healthy expression of all who were engaged in them, convinced us, 
if conviction were necessary, of the vast utility of this charming study and 
practice. 
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But it seems we were not aware of the extent to which Music has been called 
forth as an educational course, in the State of New York ; in that of Massa- 
chuse:ts we have long been aware that it was greatly encouraged. Dr. Reece, 
however, has recen'ly reported to the Secretary of sate on this subject ; he is 
the County Superintendant, and we copy from the Courier & Enquirer of this 
city the following extract from that report ; 

“ Vocal music is also practically cultivated in nearly all these schools at brief, 
intervals of relaxation from severer duties, though not made the subject of sta. | 
ted lessons ; and in several uf the schools the exercises in this department ex-. 
hibit excellent taste and skill. I regard this as a real improvement, physically! 
mentally, and morally, while its kindly social influences are peculiarly happy. 
by reason of their being taught to sing in concert. My observation disposes 
me to favor every eff rt to encourage singing in our schools, believing it to br 
a healthful exercise for the young. and therefore a legi imate part of physical 
education. Moreover, it is a department of moral training, calculated to soften - 
and refine the manners, and to cultivate those habits of cheerfuluess and mu | 
tual kindaess, which it is most desirable to cherist among the pupils of our | 


funeral masters, omnibus proprietors, and tradesmen,” are called upon to 
suit themselves from this stock of splendid troopers; and it is possible that 
the same noble brute who was never in the rear may be compelled to bring 
up the van, loaded with second-hand furniture. The charger that once 
‘revelled in danger, may be doomed to have an ignoble patent sefety ever 
dangling at its heels; er may be attached to one of those omnibuses that 
will mock its most cherished souvenirs with the name of Waterloo painted 
on its panels. 

We understand that several of the old soldiers were greatly affected at 
having to part with their horses, and were in all directions seen cutting 
off locks of the animals’ tails—most of them, by-the-bye, are sham—to 
keep in remembrance of the animals from whom they were about to sepa- 
rate. One old veteran, who took them to Dixon’s yard, was so much affect- 
ed, that the following pathetic ballad suggested itself to the mind of a senti- 
mental bystander :— 

Am.—* The Soldier's Tear.” 
Upon the ground he stood, 

To take the last fond look 

At the troopers as he entered them 


schools. It is said to have promoted punc:ual and regular attendance in some | 
of the schools, and promises to correct the great evil of absenteeism by ren | 
dering the school exercises more attractive and interesting. To make the school | 
the most delightful and pleasant place of resort for our children is the dictate | 
both of policy and duty ; nor can we thus fail to secure both their attendance 
and Beside the stable door, 
The learned Superintendent here alludes to the public schools in his juris | A mare fell on‘her knees; 
diction, and states the participants in these advaniages and pleasures to | She cock’d aloft her crow-black tail, 


amount to upwards of 20,000. We bid God speed ’ to al! these valuable in breeze. 
She seemed to breathe a pray’r, 


troductions, and we trust the time is not far off when the system will be uni 


A prayer he could not hear; 
versal in seminaries, whether public or private. i For Rvs soldier felt his pockets bare, 
And wiped away a tear. 
EXETER-HALL. 1 The soldier biew his nose, 
The choral meeting of John Hu'lah’s “Upper Singing Schools” was a“ great” Oh, do not deem him weak ! 
choral meeting, for the semi-chorus numbered 500 voices, and the chorus 1,500.| To meet his creditors he knows 
We did not count, but the assemblage jooked large enough to vouch for the He’s not sufficient cheek. 
truth of the bills. i} Go read the writ-book through, 
Truly they form an imposing spectacle these crowded vocalists, who reach — _And ’mid the names, I fear, 
from the orchestra to the galiery in the great room ; who, composed of al! ages | You're sure to find the very Blue 
and both sexes, follow with so much earnestness the direction of Mr. Hullah,. Who wiped away the tear. 
swelling and subduing their voices with such serivus purpose, marking the time | Master Wdod.—We saw advertised the other day, in the Times, a 
with so much solemnity. Ali these people are but amateurs—person whi find “« Mahogany child's chair.” We have heard of wooden-headed boys who 
in these singing-classes a source of recreation from other pursuits, and throw ,won't or can’t learn at school; but we should be curious to see this maho- 
themselves intu the cause with the greatest zeal. Dispute the method of teach- \gany child whose chair is announced for sale in the public journals, 


In Mister Dixon’s book. 

He listened to the neigh 
So familiar to his ear; 

But the soldier thought of bills to pay, 
And wiped away a tear. 


As on a similar occasion last year, the first part of the performance consisted | My Friends may rest satisfied that I shall, 80 long as my life and energies are permit- 
| OVER-RULING PROVIDENCE, attend persovally to the Brandreth Pilis, 


sung between Every reader of the history of music recollects this elaborate’ ‘continued ucimpaired. 
composition of one of tne marvels of English musical art, wherewith the reign, 
of Queen Elizabeth was adorned. Bat it has little more than a historical exis-|) THE BRANDRETIH PILLS, as a general fami'y medi e, especially in a country so 
tence, for, except in 1836,when it was executed by the Madrigal Society, there| subject to sudden changes of tempera ureast i+, ti va ue isivcaleulable. By having 
is no record of its performance. Hence it was a most creditable effort on the) the Biandreth Pi'ls always on hand, sh uid a suddeuwa tack of sickness take place, they 
part of Mr. Huliah to train bis pupils into the performance of a work which Cau be given at once, and will often have ediecid 4 cure ue.ore the physician could have 
was at once so great a rarity and so admirable an exercise. They only solfa'd' arrived 
it, the English words which were written to jt iu the reign of one of the Charies’s | In cholic or inflammation of the bowels. these Pils will at once relieve, and perseve - 
being too trashy for endurance. As the work can never become popular, be | ‘ce in their use, according to the diections, will surely do ali that medicine can do, 
longing in fact to those musical pedantries which existed in the early days of| % Festore the health of the patient. 
art, and as therefore it may be many years before it is played again, the follow | In all cases of Indigesioa, Worms, Asthma, Diseases of the Heart, and all affections 
ing account of it by Dr. Burney may not be misplaced, though it must be re-| Of the stomach and oowels, the Krandretn Pilis will be found a never-tailing remedy. 
marked that Mr. Hollat’s copy does not exactly correspond with that consulted || To insure the full benefit of these celebrated Pills, they should be kept ia the house, 
by the musical historian :— so that, upon the first commencement of sickness, they may be at once resorted to. 
“This wonderful effort of harmonical abilities is not divided into choirs of |O%¢ 498¢ then is better than a dozen after disease has become established im the sys- 
four parts, soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, in each, like the compositions & molt:| *®™- ks. 
cori of Benevoli, and others ; but consists of eight soprani, placed under each'| “?" Remember, Druggists are not permitted to seli my Pills—if you purchase of 
other, eight mezzi-soprani, eight counter-tenors, eight tenors, and eight bavses, ‘Me™ You Wi!!! obtain a counterfeit. 8B. BRANDRETH, M.v. 
with one line allotted to the organ. All these several parts, as may be ima-|| Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also 
gined, are not in simple counterpoint, or fitted up in mere harmony without) 4t274 Bowery, and 241 H idson-street, New York, and Mrs, Booth’s, 5 Market Street, 
meaning or design, but have eaco a share in the short subjects of fatigue and| Brooklyn, 
of words. | & LEXANDER WA Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
st subject is begun in so/ (G) by the first mezzo-soprano, and an-|; . Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — 
swered in re (D), the fifth above,by the first soprano ; the second mezzo-soprino, “lice hours from 9 A M.to6 PM (cj A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deods 
in hke manner beginning in sol (G,) is answered in the octave below by the) ‘nd other instruments in all parts of tue City, without any extra charge. (MyS¢-ly. 
first tenor ; and that by the first counter-tenor in re (D) the fifth above ; then), CRICKET CHALLENGE 
the first bass has the subject in re(D), the octave below the counter-tenor ; then) ANTE ST. GEORGE’S CRICKET CLUB and Ground of New York, will play any 
thus all the 40 real parts are severally introduced,when the whole vocal phalanx | Eieven players in Canada, a friendly Home-and-Home-Match, this Season ; one 
is employed at once for about 12 bars. After which a new subject is led off © san .* goer ON THE GROUND AT MONTREAL, ana the other on the St George's 
round, New York. 
by the lowest bass, and pursued by other me. severally, for about 48 bars,” pe acceptors of this Chollenge may have the option of naming on which ground the 
when there is another general chorus of al the parts ; and thus tuis stupendous} first Matcn snail be played, to take piace on or before the 31st July, and the Return 
specimen of human labour and intellect is carried on in alterna‘e flight, pur-| Match im the month of August ensuing — Address R. N. TINSON 
suit, attack, and choral union, to the end, when this polyphonic phenomenon is June®-St. President, N Y. 
terminated by 24 bars of universal chorus, in guadra vintissimal harmony.” 
QYUPERIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A limited 
The room was very full, and the several visiters of distinction were heartily Ss number of Gentlemen, or married couples, but withont young child em, may be ac- 
welcomed. ‘commodated with spacious apartments ia one of the most ellgibie locations of the city ; 
me jand with any proportion of board that may best suit their requirements. The most uo- 
— jexceptionable references wil! be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street, 
THE BLUES AGAIN. 


in St. John’s Park. 
For some time past we had hoped that this bold and courageous regiment JAMES PIRSSON, 


had been wholly extricated from its little pecuniary difficulties. Judge M 
then, of our horror at finding that ‘‘ Mr. Dixon is instructed by the PIAN Ww, A AC RER 
‘0. 88, alker Street, near 


manding Officer to bring twenty very superior long-tailed troop-horses to 
7 A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band. 


the hammer.” 
It is terrible to think that an auctioneer should knock down, at last, those TERMS MODERATE. {Ju7-6m. 


noble beasts which have stood unfailing and unfelled before the fire of the vl RADER, 46 Chatham Stieet, New York, dealer in imported Havana anc Principe 


enemy. But the worst of all is the sort of people whose attention is in- , 
vited to the sale of the once proud but now degraded animals. ‘‘ Job and "OO et tae vega Mi and Manufactured Tovacco, (Ju7-ly. 
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HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 
J S.utn str:e:, New York Suanscribder, in calling the atten lonof his frie’ ang 
th: puctic to his uiequvled arrangem ats for bringing out persons from Grent Bri atn| 
aud frelaad, who may be seut for by taeir friends, begs tv state that, in consequence of), 
the great increase in this branchof his business, and inorder to preclude all unnecessary 
delay of tne @ aigraat, tis, at great expense, in addition to his regula: agents at Liver- | 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 

CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH cTREETS. 
Mig & Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotei, situate in the centre of by- 
siness, and adjacent to the Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has veen newly 
‘urnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 
siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiutended the 


pool, avpoiated Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the establish- \Norih American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 


ment for tae last 3 years, proceed to Liverp vol an t remain there during the emigra- 
seasoa,t> suoeriatead tis embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships); 


The Tabdie will be pleatifuliy supplied with the Sub.tantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, a .d the Vellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest WINEs and Ligvors, 


e noloyedin this lice ace well known to b2 oaly of the first class and very fast-sailing, 
perience, and a strict atten‘ion to the comfort and convenience o} the); 
com nanied by kind aud experieaced men, and as they sail from Liverpool every five IGuests, they re-pectfuily solicit a share o public patronaze. 


days, reliance may de piace i that passengers will receive every attention and be prompt- 
ly despatcued. Wita sach suoertor arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward fora 
continuation of that patconsge whica has beeu 890 liberally extended to him for so many 
ye irs past, ant should aay of those sent for decline coming, the passage money wiil as 
usnal be refurded, and passages from the re aoe of Ireland and Scotland can 
secured if desired. Fur further pirticulars. apply to 
HERDMAN, South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 
eucy in Liverpool :— 
Agi iors J«& Roviason, ) No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, H No. 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. ; 
Drafts and Excuauge from £1 upwards, can be fursisied, payable without charge, 
at allthe p incipal Banking institutions throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a list of}| 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. || 


DR. POWELL AND DR. DIOSSY, 


Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons, 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st., 
ONFINE their practice to Diseases of the Eye, Operations upon that Organ and its 
Appendages,and all Imperfec ions of Vision. Testimonials from the most emi- 
nent medical men of Europe and America. Reference to patients that have been per-|| 
tectly cured of Amaurosis, Cataract, Uphthalmia, Nebula, or Specs on the Eye, Stra-|) 
bismus or Squinting, &c. 
ARTIFICIAL EVES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with d fliculty || 
be distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES .—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to paiticular de-|, 
fects. The poor treated gratuitously from 4io6 P.M. 


case. 12-tf. 


ALBION LIFE ‘NSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON NEW YORK. 
Established in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 


(> Excelient and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 


My31-vf. BELL & INGLIs. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 
H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs ieave respectfuily to inform 
e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment hea under 

ws charge undergone a thoreugh renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele. 
sant and eligible places of refreshmeut in the City, tor visitors or those whose business 
* —™. pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity during the hours 
eals. 

H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa. 
ronage, that while the viands shal! in all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

Open on Surdays. Ju 146m. 


HE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION of 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BaLDWin, 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 


‘comprising 106 Nos ; Tne Stars in 6 M«ps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gnuomonic 


Projection in 6 sheets, and an Index to the Principal places inthe World. Also, hand- 
somely bound in 2 vols., } Russia. 

2. The Library of Useful Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos. are 
published, and of the New series 53 Nos , any of which may be procured separately to 


Persons ata distance can receive advice and medicine by accurately —— their complete sets. 


3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,— Forming a comple Far- 
mer’s Library,—consisting of the following subjects :— 

l. The Horse, complete in Ove voluine. 

2. Cattle, “ 


4. B itish Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 


separately. 


*,* English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by ag” 4 Packet 
yl0-tf. 


JOSEPH FOWLER and R.S. BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall street, opposite to the! /and Steamer. 


Bank of Commerce, as General Agents, are duly empowered to receive, and confirm at 
once, ail eligible risks fur Iosurance on Single Lives, Joint Lives, and Survivorship 
anwutiies. oo the same favourab e terms as at the London Office. 

ADV \NCAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY :— 

Perfect Security —arising trum a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- 
miuin Jund. 

Par'icipat: a at once in all the profits of the Company. 

Low Premiums tui short verm of Lite. 

Lire. Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. 

Boeus of eighty per cent —or 4-Stus of tue Profies returned to the Policy holders ever) 
three vears al co wpound imverest 

P «fils paid in cash ov taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation 
of the sum tusured, at the option the policy holder. 

A taircompeusat on ail wed ou the su renuer of Life Policies to the Company. 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100. 


Asgenex: birth ; For ONE , For SEVEN , For wnole Life without; For whole Life 
cay Year. Years. profits. with profits. 
25 v2 1 3 92 217 
30 | 1 1 13 219 2 48 
35 1 i8 1 25 255 2 88 
40 | 1 3 1 44 3 00 3 39 


From the +b .ve will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutua 
Co. tant ad i ionef alarge p idup Capital; and by paying the pr fi 
tvcash ti pr icy Ue Ive dvawag 8 during their own lives vy a reductio 
ory ee ts, premsuwm Cea @>, Wien tuey sill Con inue to participate 

L ve pofi tue 

Cie vecttully reque ted tucalla the Agency and examine the super! 

freed oy th ffice tts sate and economical sates of premiu 
o may bs aterivuted ‘he «x rao dina-y surce-s which has hitherto attended 
of Gee videst ond must respectable Companies in bugland. 

lisurance at al! ages (rou: 10 (0 74 years, trom $500 tu $15,000 on a single life. 


Med:cal Examiners. 
J Bond street. 
BEALES, E-q .M D , 543 Broadway. 
tagiim ts very linerat. The necessary foros, a d«very information may b: 
obt new by appiication JOSEPH FOWLER, 
Jy 12 ul R. S. BUCHANAN, 27 Wallstreet. 


TO WHOM iT MAY CONCERN. 
CLEMWEN or Fanilies going to Europe or elsewhere. who wou'd disencumbe 
tie aselves of their suverflrous effects such as WEARING APP REL, eithe: 
ov Geahvem:a’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for tne Subseri 


rary Will ODttia Liberal and fair price forthe same. H LEVETT, 
Office No, 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 


Fa nities and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
‘GH A:lorders lef. at the Subscriver’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will b 
puuctuaily at.eaded to. My24-ly. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


OWLER'S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS 

of distinguished crimin-ts,and rare animals,—No 131 Nassau Street,—where 
“nay also be nad FOWLER'S PHRENOLUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, : 
Toutaly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming highly popular 
"IRE OLOGY upplied to Education and Seif-improvement, and Matrimouy, Memory. 
(ereditary Descent. &c., &c. PHRENOLOG:CAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 

Com PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
rc Self-Lmprovement, the Prese-vation and Restoration of Health, the Management ot 
‘uiltren, &c. Probably no other way can mouey be better spent than in obtaining tha’ 

xsnowledge of one’s self,and of human nature given by this science of man. (Mri-4m. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 


SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
ppneets FOR ANY AMOUNT on all, she Branches of 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, OR $2,500,000. 


ADVANTAGES ARE HELD OUT BY THIS INSTITUTION WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED BY NO OTIVER INSUR*s NCE COMPANY, HAVING AN 
AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Genera! Agent forthe United States and Briiish North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARK, No 74 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY kODGERS, M D , 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANVER E. HOsACK, M D, 101 Franklin Street. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


AGENCIES established in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, 
cod in several of the Principal Towns in New-Eugland, New-York State, Pennsy!vama 
cad Virgin. a. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and LOWER 

Ha THE SCaLt& aDUPTED BY MANY LONDON OFFICES. Loans granted to 
he extent of two-thirds the amount of premium paid—atter the iapse of a year 

toe adwir- ble sysiem of Life tmsurance which this Institution hos organized, and 
vhich has secured for it such marke« distin. tionin Europe, hes obtained tor it the highest 
worin America During ihe short pe tod of its establishment i: the ited States, its 
ninciples have now th: unqualified approval of «minent men; and the patronage 

has received fully tes s tue public confi ence inits favor. A pamphlet has been pub- 
ished by the General agent, ard can be obtained at his office, explanatory of Life In- 
urance in general, and of the N LF Society’s system in particular. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of * participation,” enjoy the im- 
vortant advantage of sharing in the whoie busivess of the Society, which in Great Bri- 
sin is vers extensive. 

The public are respec‘fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
ustitu'ion—theirtables of rates—their distrinuion of rofits—and the s afforded 
»v their Loan department— before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

The General Agent is au horized to »ccept risks in sums : ot exceeding $15,000 each 
na single life, atid to bind the Society from the cate on which the premiums is actuaily 
»1id to him. This autho ity is deposited for security wi'h J. J. Palmer, Esq.,..e Presi 
tent of the Merchants’ Bank in New York. 

Pamphlets containing ‘he last Annual Report, and much general information, together 
withthe Society’s rates—also, blank forms ; and the fuilest information may be obtained 
ipon application to any Agent or Sub Agent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office dailv, at 3 o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by 
the Society. The expense of stamp duty need not be incurred. 


Example of Rates—for the Assurance of $100 on a Single Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE ANNUALLY. 


age Birth | year | Five LIFE. 
ay. only. ears. 
Without profits | With profits. 

| “oe | “oo | “te 
25 0 98 | 1 05 1 93 214 
30 1 21 1 30 2 22 2 46 
35 } 46 | 1 54 j 2 54 2 88 
40 1 61 1 64 | 2 93 3 26 
45 17 | 1 78 347 3 85 
50 1 94 2 06 | 4 21 4 68 
55 2 54 | 2 96 5 28 5 86 
60 3 43 4 25 | 6 68 7 42 


| 


HE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, ané||PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last 


THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 


an be obtained of 


Annual Meeting of the Society, which was held in London in May, 1844. 


‘ranches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jrid-6m. 


WILSON’S HOTEL & DIN'NG ROOMS, 
No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
YJENRY WILSON (late of Broeklyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
nerally, that he has opened the above Establishment, and he respectfully solicit 
‘e patronage of all who are fond of good and substantial living, and comfortable ac 


»mmodations. 
The house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every department, 


Age. Sum Annual Policy taken Bonus in | Bonus in | Permaner 
Assured, Premium. out in addition cash. reduction 
to sum in annual 
| | | | assured. premium. 
60 $5000 $370 85 jo $852 32 | $386 26 $60 93 


| ios 00 | 421 38 49 


1839 584 00 256 48 


There are tables for single lives, joint lives, survivorships of two or three lives, en- 


dowments for children, &c. &c. Tables also for ANNUITIES, both immediate and de- 
ferred.—A)} these tables have been calculated from sterling into dollars and cents. 


ig References of the highest character in the United States given to applicants, if 


- od the very best of every ee of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and Imported required. as to the standing, wealth, and security of the above Instivution. 


Ales and Ports, will be provide 


Will be furnished at any hour during the dsy and evening. Mr.29-tf, 


Au ordinary will be served up every day from 1 to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and “aE for sea risk and unfavorable climates as moderate as is consistent with ee 
y24-tf. inN. 


ravelling leave endorsed on the policy is extensive and liberal, and the extra pre- 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, R 
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CASTLE GARDEN, 

HESE spacious premises have at jength been opened in most excellent style; no 
T description can adequately Convey a no‘ion of its numerous excellencics. The 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Eilsier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the 
orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Siered 
Music for the Million, at 12) cents Adinission—the seriously disposed may view the 
reat works of the Creator trom the promevades outside tne wails, while the more 
cheerful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays. 
and Fridays. Myi7-6m. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING- 
R TON AND PROVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in couneciion with the Stonington 
and Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Railroads :— 

MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOHEGAN, 400 tous, Capt. —~—— 
NARRAGANStTT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 


1845. Che Anglo American. 


| FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
A T this Gallery Miniatures aie taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
A can at all times recommend theniseiv: >; aud Which ave at least equai to any that 
have been heretofore executed. M.B. BRAD) respectiuliy invites tLe altemtion of 
ihe citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting ihe ¢ 11), lo the very tine specimens 
DAGUERKBUTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment; beheving 
tnat Lney will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
‘made Considerable improve ment in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with se- 
'gara to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannct be surpassed, and which 
ln ali cases are warranted to give satisfaction. The coiouring cepartment is in the hands 
jof a competent and prac.ical person, aud in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 
| [> The american Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
BRADY for the most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 
| *,* Instructions carefully givea in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
iplied. BRADY. LAply. 


| JOSEPH GiILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


Cape. Shaper. f t n hitherto made by Mr.Gilictt. It possesses a greater 
Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to| 0! point, surpasees ally pe — 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after the 10th| —_ of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a uore durable charac 
nil. leaving New York, Buston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.)|| The style in which these Pens are put up wil! prove attractive in all sections of this 


APyiil leave New York at5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 
leave Boston at 44 P M. 
Wil! leave Providence at6P M. 
Will leave Newport at 8 P M. 
Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, 


Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wedneotags,|| 


and Fridays, at 5 P.M. 


Vii Stonington ana Se BARR AGARSETE, Capt. Manchester, on | 


Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 


| country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 


| Jreat Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Croton River. 
“* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at os 

Fountain in the Park, New York. 

in Union Park, a 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 


Passenzers on arrival of the Sieamers at Stonington, will be imediately forwarded) ‘must render them the most popular of any offered tothe American public. 


in the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—an entirely newarticle of Barrei Pen, com- 


| 
For passage or freight, appiy on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broa lway, or office of \oining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade 


b 
Saml. Deveau, freight agent. on the wharf. jute A. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


Tickets for the route, and sieamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office | 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. My17-6m 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. j 


B. CLARKE returns tnanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 


readers of ** The Anglo American,” that his cha:ges for the first quality of Garments is! 
much below that of other fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares | 
Tne style of-the work will be similar to that of Busdage, Tryon & Co , with whose es-. 


tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL ScaLe oF Prices. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats from...........--...------00---- $16,00 to $20,00 
“ Satin Vests of the very best quality............... -- 3,50to 4,50 
PRICES FOR MaKING AND TRIMMING. 
Dress Coats ........... $7,/0 to $9,00 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. i 
iL? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. | 
(Mr8-tf.) G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


‘CCHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESLERN STATES, 
| 7 CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lune 
| To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE. RACINE, SUUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORO HsMILTUN, QUBENSTON, CANADA, in 2) to 3 days. 
HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Pennsylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
\&c., Steimboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Hu:on, and Michigan, and the 
|Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore, 
\aec » are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
|Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possibie rates. 
Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ** Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c , 
‘to almost any partot the Union. Parties in the couutry wishing one of the above 
|Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any inforination wiil be cheerfully communi 
\cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 


| 


|| Myl0-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. HUDDART'S BOARDING AND DAY 
| 
Fourteenth Street, between University Plice and Fifth Avenue. 
¥ la ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houstoun Street, is: 
now prepared for te reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No: 
expense has been spxred to render it a complete, well arranged school for Boys. It 
has been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the firs! 
architects in the city, and Mr. Hudoart has great satisfaction in presenting to his friends! 
and the Pudlic, au [nstitutioa,in which every requisite for the accommodation, con-| 
venience and comfort of his pupils is combined, and such as the experieace of many 
years has suggested. The situation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have! 
been selected for the purpose as regards health and facility of access. All the advan-; 
tages of the best 'nstructors and Professors are available. whilst the benefits of a coun-, 
try residence are gained by the vut-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed inthe. 
sprcious play-ground. | 
Further information as to course of study, and ther particulars interesting to! 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddar’, at his residence in 14th street 
N.B.—The regular academical year will commence on the Ist of September, after 
the summer vacation. 
ona number of pupils being limited in the Day School, vacancies will be filled as 
*voccur. 
Por BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS, who are entirely distinct and separate, ap) 
plications will be received at any time. 
TER MS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders) 
$50 per quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Apl2-3m. | 


[ANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES 1.. HEWITT, has removed his Pian: | 

Forte and Music Store to 295 Proadway, (La Forge's New Buildings,) where wii!) 

always be found a large and gene, al! assortment of Music and Musical Instrumenis of! 
every description, both at Wholesale and Retail. 

J.L H is the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuei Gilbert’s (of Boston) 
celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminen' 
professors equal, if not superior, to any made. 

Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warran’ed| 
perfect —all orders for Music, Musical Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 
Subscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application. | 

Myl7-6m.) JAMES L. HE VITT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane. 


TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the ub 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sold by’ 
the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding nouses. 
= enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con- 
nience. 
A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a 
pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. | 
The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and} 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— | 

GREEN TEAS. 

Sweet Cargo Young Hyson ...... $0 50| Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 63 


Fine full-flavored Hyson......... 0 75| Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ © 73! 


Very superior “ cecccecee OO] Extra Fine anes 

Good 0 38 

BLACK TEAS, 

Soouchong, full-flavored......... $0 50| Extra Oolong................. $0 75 
Very Fine ......... © 63 | Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63 

© 50 | Superior Pekoe flowers.......... 0 88 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
| FDLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. four 
Premiums, and two “‘ highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited, 
| Price of these superb Photograpns reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
|s0tna no one need now sit for an ordisary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
many weather. 
| Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
|warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. 
DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
|g ver tone wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra\ts payable at sight without discount, 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 
| IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
|Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London— 
and branches throughout England and Wales. 
IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
throughout Ireland. 
IN sCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, Nationa) Bank of Scotland, Green- 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 
My10-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimoniaisin favor of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, whichhave been 
selec from hundreds of similar ones on accoun! of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
1. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his greal satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, atso fully accords. Inveed, these Pills have superseded all others 


||New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,” and | have never yet 


met with an instance where an invalid bas persevered in taking them, that has not been 


cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) 8. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify: 
‘much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 

Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parrs Life Pills, | feel it 
duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itriedremedy after remedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great velief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, I sincerely 
\betieve Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public.—! remain, 
Yours respectfu ly, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills, can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 


Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howgqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 
Fine Oolong... © 0 63 Black Tea. O88 
Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and) 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent's 
commission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &c. 
of Tome ees Guapow r $1 25; Curious Leaf imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
yson, $1 25. 
lack—A great variety of Black Teas in small coe! | boxes, contai one pound and 


hesitation. Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pxins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
~mothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was compietely :e- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complaint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and 1 can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than | have experienced for the last five 


a all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun- 


Also—Just received by the Ana McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious B 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings a! including the catty. . ore 

N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine 
qtalities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 


years. {amalso stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by risnek b me shal! ree 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the P: THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
; table Druggists in the United States, 


trade in Nes * + 3 that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea | 


and respectability are equally 


beyond cavil 
April 12 


117 Fulton Street, New York and by all respec 
(Mr.16-tf.) 
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Jury 12. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
Great Western Steam-ship Uo ’s steam ship GREAT WEST Captain Ma- 
thews ; and their new iron Steam-siip GREAT BalALN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 


pointed to sail during the year 1945, as fullows :— 
FROM NEW-YORK. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12th June 
Great Western ° 5ta July | Great Western ° 3ist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug) 
Great Western do 23d Aug.| Great Western ‘Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 24th ci 
Great Westera do lith Oct. ; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Satuida 20th Dec 


y 
Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $10U, and $5 Stew 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


New-York, Jan. 27, 1545. My 10-t6. 


288 The Anglo American. 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), has 
Ways on hand, aud for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plauis ot al! the il 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines my 
Urders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons, Ite 
N.8.— Experienced Gardeners to jay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c 
Gentiemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of <haracier with’ pla. 

ces. Ap. 20-ti., 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Soutn Srreet, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
paseo about sending for their triends in any past of the Old Country are Tespect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that charactenzed the) 
10uSe, and gave — unbounded satistaction the past year, will be continued through, 
che not 154 


NeW LIN’ OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL onthe [1th of each 
month :— 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cubo, 11th Feb. 
SIDDUNS, Capt. E. B Cobo, 26ch April. SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th March. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 11th Apri 
GARRICK, Capt. B. (. H Trask, 26th June | ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldridge, ilth May. 

These snips are ail of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comiorst for pas- 
sengers. 

Seers care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Tne price 
of passage rence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided These ships are 
——- by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by thoat,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight 
or passage, apply to &. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHULIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets wil! be charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cent each. 

OG- Messrs. B. K. Collins. & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to discontinue all Advertisemeuts not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz :— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments. notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passeugers caa only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the I1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26thof every 
month: — 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Wuitney,W © Thompson,May ll 
UNITED ATATES, A. Britton, June il 
VirGinian, Chas [feirn, July tl | VigGtntan, 700 tons, April 26. 
Waterwoo. W. il. Alien, Aug. t! WATERLOO, 90 tons, May 26. 
The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of thei: 
commanders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
ssengers and the interests of importers. Tue price of cabin passage to Liverpool is 
xed at $100. The owner will not be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent 
by the abeve ships, for which a billof lading is not signed ‘For freight or passage, apply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 'My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpoo) on ths 2ist of each month, 
excepting tnat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship wiil be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 
Ships. | Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, |\H. Hattleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21. 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F.P.Atlen, Mar. 6, Jaily 6, Nov. April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Heary Clay. \Bzra Nye, April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 2], Jan. 2i, 

Taese ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed etthe: im point o 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities 
and offer great inducements to snipoers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 

Taey are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be 
devoted to the pr»motion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The vrice of passage outward is now fixed at $100, four which ample stores of ever) 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtainec 
upon application to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage y to 
MERINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THe Ist, 10TH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in wiich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth oa the ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th. 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Steruen Wuirtney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Un rep States, 700 tons, March 26. 


Snips. Captains. From New York. From P.1rtsmouth. 

St. James Meyers Jan. 1,May J,Sept. 1Febv 20,June 20, Oct. 
Northumberland H Griswold 10, 10, 10) March July 1, Nov. J 
Gladiator L Bantiag 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 
Mediator M.Chatlwick |Feb. 1, June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 
Switzerland Koight 10, 10, april 4,Aug, 1,Dec. 

uebec B. Hebard 20, 20 0, 

ictoria E. Morgan Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, x 
Weillington Chadwick 10, 10, J0May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 3 
Headsick HWuison Moore 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert |W.S Sebor April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) 20, 20, 
Toronto \&.G Tinker 10, 10, 10June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. | 
Westminster ‘Hovey 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 10 


These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the czptains vor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signeo 
therefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st., oc to 

My24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South: st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HB& Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of from new Days from 
ork. verpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. It 
England, |S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Oxford, 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, i 16, Mar. 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
A.G Furber, (Aug. |, 


urope, i 
New York, 'Thos;B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. \Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July J 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 


The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 


est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 


The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 


description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be 


nished by the stewards if required. 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 


parcels or packages sent by re unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
freight or passage, a. 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
¢. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


‘J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
- 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 


The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to al] par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal atienijon 
to the same, therefore the ceparture of every passenger from that place wili be superin. 
sended by Mr. WM. ‘TAPSCUTT, and the utmost confidence may be f-lt that those se), 
for will have quick despatcit and proper Care taken by him to see them placed on boarg 
ship in as comfortable 4 manner as possible. Metter proof that such wil! be the case 
canuot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner ip which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The shrps for which the Subser}. 
ders are Agents Comprise the 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
CHE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LiVERPOOL PACKETS ann THE UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACK&TS. 

Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pje- 
cluded. The established character of those Lines renders futher comment uune 
cessary ; suffice 1t therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
toall parties who may send for their friends through them. tn all cases where those 
sent tor decline coming out, the full amount of money paid for their passage wil! be re 
funded, Afree passage to Liverpoo! from auy port in Ireland or Scotland can be se 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W & J.T. TAPSCOTT, 

South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 
Agency in Liverpool— 
My10-tf.; WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis. 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOp 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: ; 


Scrofula, or King’s Evi!, Rhewmatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphalitic Symptoms. Scratica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation, 


If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 
night almost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 
soling, then, is the consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
‘rom misery to those who possess It. What an awount of sutiering has been relieved 
snd what a still greater aucunt of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar- 
saparilla! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
2d sinews, and bones half carious, has been restoredc to health and vigor, The scrotu- 
ous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
een made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned Lopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular aisorders, curonic rheumatism,and many other complain's 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raiseu as it were from the tank of disease, and now withiegenerated constitution, gladiy 
estify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 

The following certificate recently received wili be read with interest, and for further 
proof the reaser is referied to 4 pamphlet which is furnished without charge by all tle 


agents :— 
. New York, Dec. 1, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands —Gentlemen— Parental feelings induce us to make the following stete 
neut of facts in selation to the important cure of our little caughter, wholly effected by 
she use of SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. For nearly three years she was afflicted witha 
nost inveterate eruption on the body, which at times was so bad, connected with inter- 
iai disease, that we despaired of her lie. The complaint commenced in the roots of 
he hair,and gradually spread until the whole head was enveloped, and then it attacked 
-he ears, and ran down the neck. and Continuing to increase uutil it covered the mosiof 
the body. It commenced with a small pimple or pustule, from which water at first dis- 
charged ; this produced great itching and burning; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bled, and the pus discharged freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
great as almost wholly to prevent natural rest,and the odor from the discharge so oflen- 
ive as to make it difficult to pay that particurar attention the nature of the case re- 
yuired. The disease was callea Scaid Head and general Sait Rheum. We tried various 
remedies, with little benefit, and considered her case almost beyond the :each of medi- 
aes but from the known virtue of your Sarsaparilla, we were induced to give ita 

Before the first bottle was all used, we perceived an improvement in the appearance 
of the eruption ; but the change was so rapid for the better, that we could scarce ly give 
sredence tv the evidence of our own eyes. We continued its use for a few weeks, and 
he result is aperfect cure. To all Parents we would say:—if you have children suf- 
ericg with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarsapariila. With teelings of grativude 
und respect, we are yours, &c. ELIHU & SARAH SOUTHMAYD, 

No. 95 Madison-st.# 
The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
: NANTUCKET, Mass., 8th mo. 31, 1844. 
A.B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Friends:—Although an entire stranger to you, | do pot 
feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowledgment of a great devotedness to youto: 
your invaluable Sarsuparilla, which has been the means, under a kind Providence, of 
my inexpressible relief. 1 am also urged to this acknowledgment by reflecting, that by 
my humble testimony hundreds of sufferers, miserabie as I have been, may be induced 
o try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy and happy us mine For ten yeais 
i have been suffering under a Scrofuious affection of the Bones in my head, and during 
i great part of this time, my pain avd sufferings were so severe, that but for a reliance 
on the Great Disposer of events, | should have desired, and much prefered death itself. 
it different periods during my sickness,twenty pieces of ‘béne have been taken from my 
head in various ways, besides all my upper tecth,and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
nastication of food quite impossible After expending about six hundred dollars for 
medical a'd, I had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilia, an« within the last 
hree months the use of twelve botties has, with the most beneficial operation, com- 
pletely arrested the disease; the healing process is going forward, and I am rapidly ap- 
prouching to a perfect cure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
larcomplaints, may have the advantage of my experience, I sha!) be most happy at any 
time to communicate to them or to you, such further and more minute particulars es 
may be desi:ved. Piease accept assurances of my great obligation and regard. 
BENJAMIN HUSSEY. 
Nantucket, 9th mo 3d, 1844. 

A. B. & D. Sands—Respected Friends :—Benj.M. Hussey is a person of perfect re- 
spectabrlity ; his statement in relation to tho wonderful effects of your Sarsaparilla upon 
him, may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is considered a very extraordinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such as to entitle the Sarsaparilla to ne ranked as a great 
blessing to the human family, and we consider it as such.— Yours with true regard, 

WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Nantucket. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, seé 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and soid, wholesale and retail, by 

A.B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six botties for $5. John Hojland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston ; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada ; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment, 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
aas and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s S la, on take 


ao other. 
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